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HALF-YEARLY RETROSPECT OF DOMESTIC LITERATURE, 


TRAVELS 
InGreece, Palestine, Egypt, and Barbary, 
During the years 1806 and 1807. 
BY F. A. DE CHATEAUBRIAND, 
In Two Volumes. 


[Tue sketch given of these Travels in a late 
Number of the Monthly Magazine, cannot 
fail to have created in our readers a desire 
to see further extracts. We confess we 
think it one of the most interesting works 
that has for a long time issued from the 
press, and have therefore been very liberal 
in our quotations ; at the same time, we are 
persuaded, tinat our readers would not wil- 
lingly dispense with any of the passages 
we have selected. The translation, as 
may be perceived, is executed with spirit 
and elegance. } 


MODERN ACCOUNTS OF ATHENS. 


QO sooner had Athens, the slave of 
the Mussulmans, disappeared in 
modern history, than she began to receive 
a new kind of illustration more worthy 
of her ancient renown. When she 
ceased to be the patrimony of obscure 
princes, she resumed, as it were, her an- 
cient empire, and summoned all the arts 
to her venerable ruins. 

As early as 1465, Francesco Giambetti 
made drawings of some of the monuments 
of Athens, The manuscript of this ar- 
chitect was on velluin, and was preserved 
th the Barberini library at Rome. It 
contained, among other curious things, a 
view of the Tower of the Winds at 
Athens, and another of the ruins of La- 
cedzinon, four .or five miles from Misi- 
tra. On this subject Soon observes, that 
Misitra dues not stand on the site of 
“parta, as had been asserted by Guillet, 
ater Sophianus, Niger, and Ortellius; 
and he adds, “ [ consider the manuscript 
of Giambetti as the more curious, be- 
cause the drawings were tuken belore the 

urks had made themselves mastets of 
Wr and laid in ruins several fine 
uments which were then entire.” 
nent 48 just respecting the 
Pens a 8 false in regard to the 
My oy © iurks were masters of Greece 
7 rer Nicholas Gerbel published 
Mo: ies — intituled, Pro Decla- 
ieee Y Mac., No, O29 


ratione Picture sire Descriptionis Gracie 
Sophiani libri septem. This description, 
excellent for the time, is clear, concise, 
and yet substantial. Gerbel says very 
httle concerning ancient Greece ; of moe 
dern Athens, he observes:—** Eneas 
Sylvius says, that Athens, whose very 
strong citadel was delivered by a certain 
Florentine to Mahomet, now exhibits 
the appearance of a very small town, so 
that Ovid might but too truly exclaim: 
What, besides the name, is left of Pan- 
dionian Athens! 

“QO the deplorable vicissitudes of hu- 
man things! O the tragic change of hu. 
man power! A city once renowned for 
its walls, harbours, buildings; pre-emi- 
nent in arms, wealth, citizens, wisdom, 
and every species of learning, is nuw nm- 
duced to a petty town, orrather a village. 
Formerly free, and living under its own 
laws; now oppressed by the most cruel 
monsters, and bowed down by the yoke 
of slavery! Go to Athens, and, instead 
of the most magnificent works, belhold 
heaps of rubbish, and lamentable ruins. 
Beware, beware of confiding too much 
in thine own strength, but put thy trust 
in Him who says, I am the Lord your 
God.” 

This apostrophe of an aged and re- 
spectable scholar to the ruius of Athens, 
is highly impressive. We cannot cherish 
too much gratitude towards those who 
opened the way for us to the beauties of 
antiquity. pak iret 

Dupinet asserted, that Athens in his 
tine was but an insignificant vil'age, 
exposed to the ravages of foxes and of 
wolves. 0 ae 

Laurenberg, in his Description of 
Athens, emphatically ‘exclaims: Fuit 
quondam Gracia, fuerunt Athene: nunc 


neque in Gracié Athenz, neque in ipsd 


Gracia Grecia est.— There was a tune 


when Greece, when Athens, existed: 
now neither is there an Athens in 
Greece, nor is Greece itself any longer 
be found.” ; 

2 Ortellius, surnamed the Ptolemy of his 
time, furnished some new information 
respecting Greece, in his Theatrum Orbis 
Terrarum, and in his Synonima Geogra- 
phiea, reprinted with che title of The- 
cqurus Geographicus; but he erroneously 
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confounds Sparta and Misitra. He also 
believed that nothing was left of Athens, 
but a castle and a few cottages: nunc 
casule tuntum supersunt quedam. 

Martin Crusius, professor of Greek 
and Latin at the University of Tubingen, 
towards the conclusion of the sixteenth 
century, made diligent enquiries concern- 
ing the state of the Peloponnese and 
attica. His eight books, intituled, 

urco Gracia, give an account of Greece 
from the year 1444, to the time in which 
he wrote. The first book contains the 
political, and the second the ecclesias- 
tical, history of that interesting country. 
The six others are composed of letters 
sent to different persons by modern 
Greeks. ‘Two of these letters, contain- 
ing some particulars relative to Athens, 
deserve to be known. The first is ad- 
dressed in 1575, by Theodore Zygo. 
malas, who styles himself Prothonotary 
of the great Church of Constantinople, 
** to the learned Martin Crusius, profes- 
sor of Greek and Latin literature at the 

University of Tubingen, and very dear in 
Jesus Christ.” 

‘“¢ Being a native of Nauplia, a town of 
the Poloponnese, not far from Athens, 
I have often been at that city. I have 
examined with care the objects which it 
contains, the Areopagus, the Old 
Academy, the Lyceum of Aristotle, 
lastly, the Pantheon. This edifice is 
the most lofty, and surpasses all the 
others in beauty. The exterior all round 
exhibits in sculpture the history of the 

Greeks and of the gods. Over the prin- 

cipal entrance in particular, you observe 

horses which appear absolutely alive, so 
that you may fancy you hear them neigh. 

They are said to be the work of Praxi- 

teles: the soul and genius of the man 

have been transferred to the stone. 

There are in this place several other 

things worthy of notice. I say nothing 

of the opposite hill on which grow all 
kinds of herbs useful in medicine; a bill 
which I call the garden of Adonis, 

Neither do I say any thing concerning 

the serenity of the air, the excellence of 

the water, and other advaniages enjoyed 
by Athens; whence it happens that its 
anhabitants, now fallen into barbarism, 
still retain some remembrance of what 
they have been. They may be known by 
the purity of their language: like syrens, 
they charm all who hear them, by the 
variety of their accents. —But why need 
Say more of Athens? The animal in- 
deed has perished, but the skin remaius,” 
he second letter, written to Crusius, 

by Simeon Cabasilas, a native of Acare 


5 


nania, furnishes some additions to th 
information given by the Prothonot ‘ 

“ Athens was formerly com 7 
three parts, all equally populous, Ay 
present, the first part, situated On an 
eminence, contains the citadel, and 
temple dedicated to the unknown Gos: 
and is inhabited by Turks, Betweey 
this and the third is situated the second 
part, where the Christians live together, 
After this second part comes the thi; 
over which is the following inscription: 

THIS.IS ATHENS, 

THE ANCIENT CITY OF THESEUS, 

In this last portion is seen a palace, 
covered with large marbles, and sup. 
ported by pillars. Here you still find 
inhabited houses. The whole city may 
be six or seven miles in circumference, 
and contains about twelve thousand ip. 
habitants.” 

Four important things are to be r. 


marked in this description, 1, The — 


Parthenon had been dedicated by the 
Christians to the unknown God, men 
tioned by St. Paul. Spon unseasonably 
cavils with Guillet on the subject of this 
dedication: Deshayes has mentioned it 
in his Travels. 2. The temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, (the palace covered with ma- 
ble) or at least great part of it was stand: 
ing in the time of Cabasilas: no othet 
traveller has seen any thing of it but tle 
ruins. 3. Athens was then divided is 
the same manner as it is still; but it com 
tained twelve thousand inhabitants, and 
has now no more than eight thousand. 
Some inhabited houses were then to be 
seen near the temple of Jupiter Olja- 
pius: that part of the city is now de 
serted. 4. Lastly, the gate with the 
inscription: This is Athens, the enciett 
city of Theseus, has stood tll our time 
On the other side of this gate, next 
Hadrianopolis, or Athena nove we Tee 
THIS 18 THE CITY OF ADRIAN, 
AND NOT THE CITY OF THESEUS. 


D’Anville, in commenting gene 
hayes, has conferred celebrity 0 - 
work relative to Jerusalem ; but it's “ 
generally known that Deshayes '3 » 
first modern traveller who has give . 
any account of Greece, proper y 
called: his embassy to Palestine 
eclipsed his journey to Athens. - 
visited that city between the year ’ 
and 1630. The lovers of ees 
not be displeased to find “" «4 : 
ginal passage of the first te 
Athens, for that appellation ca 
given to the letters of Zygom 
Cabasilas. 

“From Megara-to Athe 
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short stage, which took us less time than 
we should have been walking two 
leagues: no garden in the midst of a 
wood of forest-trees can afford greater 
pleasure to the eye than this road. You 
proceed through an extensive plain full 
of olive and orange-trees, having the sea 
on the right, and hills on the left, whence 
spring so many beautiful streams, that 
Nature seems to have taken pains to 
render this country so delightful, 

« The city of Athens is situated on the 
declivity and in the vicinity of a rock 
imbedded in a plain, which is bounded 
hy the sea on the south, and by pleasant 
hills that close it towards the north. It 
isnot half so large as formerly, as may 
be seen from the ruins, to whch time 
has done much less injury than the bar- 
barism of the nations who have so often 
pillaged and sacked this city. The an- 
cient buildings, still standing, attest the 
magnificence of those who erected them; 
for there is no want of marble, or of co- 
lumns and pilasters. On the summit of 
the rock is the castle, which is still made 
use of by the Turks. Among various 
ancient buildings, is a temple as entire 
and as unimpaired by the ravages of 
time, as if but recently erected. Its ar- 
rangement and construction are ad- 
mirable; its figure is oval; and without, 
as well as within, it is supported by three 
rows of marble columns decorated on 
their bases and capitals; behind each 
column there is a pilaster of correspond- 
ing style and proportion. The Chris- 
tans of the country assert, that this is 
the very same structure which was de- 
dicated to the unknown God, and in 
which St. Paul preached: at present it 
is used as a mosque, and the Turks as- 
semble there to pray. This city enjoys 
avery Serene ajr, and the most malignant 


Stars divest themselves of their baleful 


lifluences when they turn towards this 
country. ‘This may easily be perceived, 
hoth from its fertility, and from the mar- 
bles and stones, which, during the long 
period that they have been exposed to 
the atmosphere, are not in the least 
worn ordecayed. You may sleep out of 
deors bare-headed, without experiencing 
the smallest inconvenience ; in a word, 
the air which you breathe is su agreeable 
aud so temperate, that you perceive a 
Breat difference on your departure. As 
tothe inhabitants of the country, they 
are all Greeks, and are cruclly and bar- 
oe treated by the Turks residing 
ere, though their number is but sniall. 

fre 1s a cadi, who administers )ustice ; 


a sheriff, called soubaghy; and soma 
Janissarieg sent hither everythree mouthe 
bythe Porte. All these officers received 
the Sieur Deshayes with great respect 
when we visited the place, and exempted 
him from all expences, at the cost of the 
Grand Signior. 

“On leaving Athens, you pass through 
the great plain which is full of Olive-trees, 
and watered by several streams that in- 
crease its fertility, After proceeding for 
a full hour, you reach the shore, where 
is a most excellent harbour, which was 
formerly defended by a chain. The 
people of the country call it the Lion’s 
Harbour, from a large lion of stone 
which is still to be seen there; but by 
the ancients it was denominated the 
harbour of Pireus. It was at this place 
that the Athenians assembled their fleet, 
and were accustomed to embark.” 

The Jesuits of Paris settled at Athens 
about the year 1645, the Capuchins ia 
1658, and, in 1669, Father Simon pur. 
chased the Lantern of Demosthenes, 
which became the place of entertain. 
ment for strangers. 

De Monceaux visited Greece in 1668. 
We have an extract from his Travels, 
printed at the end of Bruyn’s, He has 
described antiquities; especially in the 
Morex, of which not a vestige is left. 
De Monceaux travelled with |’ Aisné, by 
order of Louis X)V. 

The French missionaries, whilst en- 
gaged in works of charity, were not un- 
inindful of those pursuits which were 
calculated to reflect honour on their 
country. Father Babin, a Jesuit, pub- 
lished in 1672, an Account of the present 
State of the City of Athens. Spon was 
the editor of this work, Nothing so 
complete and so circumstantial on the 
antiquities of Athens had yet appeared, 

M. de Nointel, the French ambas- 
sador to the Porte, passed tarough 
Athens in 1674 ; he was accompamied by 
Galland, the learned orientalist. He 
had drawings made of the basso-relievos 
of the Parthenon. The originals have 
perished, and we think ourselves €x- 
tremely fortunate in still possessing the 
copies of the Marquis de Nointel. 

The Earl of Winchelsea, ambassador 
from the court of London, also visited 
Athens in 1676, and had several frag - 
ments of sculpture conveyed to England, 

Vernon, an English traveller, has lett 
nothing but a letter printed im the Pii- 
losophical Transactions for 1676. He 
gives a rapid sketch of pce ~ 

. Sparta,” says “1s 
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desert place: Misitra, which is four miles 
off, is inhabited. You ‘find at Sparta, 
almost all the walls of the towers and the 
foundations of the temples, with man 
columns demolished, as well as_ their 
capitals, A theatre is yet standing, 
perfect and entire. It was formerly five 
miles in circumference, and is situated 
about a quarter of a mile from the river 
Eurotas.” 

We have now arrived at another epoch 
in the history of the city of Athens. The 
travellers whom we have hitherto quoted, 
beheld some of the most beautiful mo. 
numents of Pericles, in all their integrity. 
Pococke, Chandler, and Leroi, admired 
them only in their ruins. In 1687, 
while Louis XIV. was erecting the co- 
Jonnade of the Louvre, the Venetians 
were demolishing the temple of Minerva. 

Paul Lucas speaks of Athens, as if he 
had never Leen there, and what he says 
of that city is one of the most glaring 
falsehoods that ever traveller had the 
mmpudence to publish, 

** Its ruins,” says he, “ are, as may be 
supposed, the most remarkable part of 
Athens. In fact, though the houses are 
very numerous in that city, and the cli- 
mate delicious, there are scarcely any 
inhabitants, Here you find an accom- 
modation that you meet with no-where 
else; whoever pleases may live here 
without paying any rent, the houses be- 
ing given away for nothing. For the 
rest, if this celebrated city surpasses all 
those of antiquity in the number of mo- 
numents which it has consecrated to 
posterity; it may likewise be asserted, 
that the excellence of its climate has 
preserved them in better condition than 

those of any other place in the world, at 
least, of ali such as I have seen. It 
would seem as if elsewhere people had 
taken delight in the work of destruction ; 
and war has, in almost every country, 
occasioned ravages which, while they 


have ruined the inhabitants, have at the ° 


same time disfigured all the menuments 
of their better days. Athens alone, 
either accidentally, or from that respect 
which must necessarily be commanded 
by a city, once the seat of the sciences, 
and to which the whole world is under 
obligation—Athens, I say, was alone 
spared in the universal destruction. In 
every part of it you meet with marbles of 
astonishing beauty and magnitude, they 
were profusely introduced; and at every 
step you discover columns of granite and 
of jasper,” 

Pococke visited Athens on his return 


y arts, but excites no enth 
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from Egypt. He has deseri 
numents of Attica with thee em 


which communicates a knowledge of the 


usi 
them. mom fee 


Wood, Dawkins, and B 
just then making their ]j 
honour of Homer. 

The first picturesque tour of Greece 
was that of Leroi. Chandler accuses 
the French artist of a violation of truth 
in some of his drawings; and I have my. 
self remarked in them superfluous or. 
naments. Leroi’s sections and plans 
have not the scrupulous fidelity of Stu. 
art’s; but, taking it altogether, his work 
is a monument honorable to France. 
Leroi was at Lacedemon, which he 
clearly distinguishes from Misitra, and 
where he recognized the theatre and the 
dremos. 

In 1761, Stuart enriched his country 


OUVErIe, were 
terary tour in 


with his celebrated work, inutuled, 


** Antiquities of Athens.” — It is a grand 
undertaking, particularly useful to ar. 
tists, and executed with that accuracy 
of admeasurement which is, at the 
present day, considered such a high re- 
commendation: but the general effect 
of the prints is not good; the whole to. 
gether is deficient in that truth which 
pervades the details. 

Chandler’s Travels, which speedily 
followed Stuart’s Antiquities, might 
enable us to dispense with all the others. 
In this work the doctor has displayed 
uncommon fidelity, a pleasing and yet 
profound erudition, sound criticism, and 
exquisite taste. 

The first volume of M. de Choiseul’s 
magnificent work appeared at the be- 
ginning of 1778. This performance | 
shall have frequent occasion to mention 
with deserved commendation, I shal 
merely remark in this place, that M. de 
Choiseul has not yet published the Mo. 
numents of Attica and of the Pelopon- 
nese. The author was at Athens 
1784: and it was the same year, 
lieve, that M. Chabert determined the 
latitude and longitude of the teinple 0 
Minerva. 

The researches of Messrs. Feson 
and Fauvel began about 1730, and we 
prosecuted in the succeeding years. 
Memoirs of the latter describe ~ 
and antiquities heretofore unknown ‘ 
Fauvel was my host at Athens, a 
his labours I shall speak mm. "0 

lace. nr-t 5 
; M. Poucqueville would certainly 


the best guide for the Morea, hee 
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teen able to visit all the places that he 
ne described. “3 was unfortunately a 
isoner at J ripolzza, 

alent this pee Lord Elgin, the En- 
elish ambassador at Constantinople, 
caused reseasches and ravages to he 
made in Greece, which I shall have oc- 
casion to praise and to deplore. 

Let us now sum up, in a few words, 
the history of the monuments of Athens, 
The Parthenon, the temple of Victory, 
great part of the temple of the Olympian 
Jupiter, another monument denominated 
by Guillet, the Lantern of Diogenes, 
were seen in all their beauty by Zygo- 
walas, Cabasilas, and Deshayes. 

De Monceaux, the Marquis de No- 
intel, Galland, Father Babin, Spon, and 
Wheeler, also admired the Parthenon’ 
while yet entire; but the Lantern of 
Diogenes had disappeared, and the tem- 
ple of Victory had been blown up by 
the explosion of a powder-magazine; 
so that no part of it was left standing 
but the pediment. 

Pacocke, Leroi, Stuart, and Chandler, 
found the Parthenon half destroved by 
the bombs of the Venetians, and the 
pediment of the temple of Victory de- 
molished, Since that period the ruins 
have kept continually encreasing. I 
shall relate in what manner they were 
augmented by Lord Elgin. 

The learned world consoles itself with 
the drawings of M. de Nointel, and the 
picturesque tours of Leroi and Stuart. 
M. Fauvel has taken casts of two caria- 
tides of the Pandroseum, and some 
basso-relievos of the temple of Minerva. 
A metope of the same temple is in the 
hands of M. de Choiseul. Lord Elgin 
took away several others, which, perhaps, 
perished with the ship that foundered at 
Cerigo, Messrs. Swinton and Hawkins 
possess a bronze trophy found at Olym- 
pias The mutilated statue of Ceres 
Eleusina is also in England. Lastly, 
we have in terra colta, the choragic mo- 
nument of Lysicrates. It is a melane 
choly reflection, that the civilised na- 
tions of Europe have done more injury 
(o the monuments of Athens in the space 
of one hundred and fifty years, than all 
the barbarians together in a long series 
of ages: it is cruel to think that Alaric 
and Mahomet II. respected the Parthe- 
hen, and that it was demolished by Mo- 
rosin’ and Lord Elgin. 





Bragg ACCOUNTS OF THE HOLY LAND. 
oe traditions respecting the Holy 
id, derive their certainty from three 
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sources ; from history, from religi 

=e places or local “ete ain — 
us first consider t! were 

ba be po a er them in an historical 

Christ, accompanied by hi 
accom plished at. Soesind ate 
ries of his passion, The writings of the 
four evangelists are the earliest documents 
that record the actions of the Son of man. 
The Acts of Pilate, preserved at Rome 
in the time of Tertullian, attested the 
principal event of that history, the crus 
cifixion of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The Redeemer expired, Joseph of 
Arimathea obtained the sacred body, and 
deposited it in a tomb at the foot of Cal. 
vary. The Messiah rose again on the 
third day ; appeared to his apostles and 
disciples, gave them his instructions, and 
then returned to the right hand of his 
Father. At this time the church come 
mences at Jerusalem. 

At the commencement of the troubles 
in Judea, during the reign of Vespasian, 
the Christians of Jerusalem withdrew to 
Pella; and,as soon as the city was demo. 
lished, they returned to dwell among its 
ruins. In the space of a few months, 
they could not have forgotten the position 
of their sanctuaries, which, being, niore. 
over, without the walls, must not have 
suffered much from the siege. Simeon, 
the successor of James, governed the 
church of Judea, when Jerusalem was 
taken, since we find the same Simeon, 
atthe age of one hundred and twenty 
years, receiving the crown of martyrdom 
during the reign of Trajan, The suc- 
ceeding bishops, whose names I have 
mentioned, fixed their residence on the 
ruins of the Holy City, and preserved 
the christian traditions respecting it, 

That the holy places were generally 
known in the time of Adrian, ts demov- 
strated by an undeniable fact. That 
emperor, when he re- built Jerusalem, 
erected a statue of Venus on Mount Cal- 
vary, and another of Jupiter on the holy 
sepulchre. The grotto of Bethlehem 
was given up to the rites of Adonis, 

If the faithful were not at this time al- 
lowed the possession of Calvary, the holy 
sepulchre, and Bethlehem, to celebrate 
their festivals, the memory of those sanc- 
tuaries could not at least be effaced. The 
very idols served to mark their places ; 
nay, more, the Payans themselves hoped 
that the temple of Venus, erecied on the 
summit of Calvary, would not preveut 
the Christians from visiting that sacred 
mount; for they rejoiced im the ulea, 
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to Golgotha to pray, would appear to 


be paying adoration to the daughter of ~ 


Jupiter, This is a striking proof of the 
perfect knowledge of the sacred places 
retained by the church of Jerusalem. 

We now arrive at an epoch when the 

holy places begin to shine with a lustre 
no more to be effaced. Constantine, 
having placed the Christian religion upon 
the throne, wrote to. Macarius, bishop 
of Jerusalem. He ordered him to cover 
the tomb of our Saviour with a magnifi- 
cent church. Helena, the empernr’s 
mother, went herself to Palestine, and 
directed search to be made for the Holy 
Sepulchre. It had been buried under 
the foundation of Adrian’s edifices. A 
Jew, apparently a Christian, who, ac- 
cording to Sezomenes, had preserved 
memorials of his forefathers, pointed out 
the place where the tomb must have been, 
Helena had the glory to restore to reli- 
gion the sacred monument. She likewise 
discovered three crosses, one of which is 
said to have been recognised, by its mi- 
racies, as the cross on which the Redeemer 
suffered. Not only was a magnificent 
church erected at the Holy Sepulchre, 
but two others were built by Helena; one 
over the manger of the Messiah, at Beth- 
lehem, and the other on the Mount of 
Olives, in memory of the ascension of 
the Lord. Chapels, oratories, and altars, 
by degrees marked all the places conse- 
crated by the acts of the Son of man: 
the oral traditions were committed to 
writing, and thus secured from the 
treachery of memory. 

St. Jerome, who retired to Bethlehem 
about the year 385, has left us, in va- 
rious parts of his works, the most com. 
plete delineation of the sacred places. 
*“ Tt would be too long,” says he, in one 
of his letters, “to go through all the 
ages, from the ascension of the Lord, to 
the time in which we live, to relate how 
many bishops, how many martyrs, how 
many teachers, have visited Jerusalem, 
for they would have thought themselves 
possessed of less piety and learning had 
they not adored Jesus Christ on the very 
spot where the gospel began to diffuse its 
light from the summit of the cross.” 

St. Jerome dectares, in the same letter, 
that pilgrims from India, Ethiopia, Bri- 
tain, and Hibernia, resorted to Jerusa- 
lem, and sung in their various languages 
the praises of Christ, around his tomb. 
He says that alms were sent from all parts 
to Calvary; he mentions the principal 
places of devotion in Palestine, and adds 
that, in the city of Jerusalem alone, there 


possible to visit them. all 


were So many sanctuaries that it was fy, 


in one day, 


This letter is addressed to Marcella, ang 


18 Conjectured to have been wri 

St. Paula and St. Eustochium, the h 
1s ascribed in manuscripts to St. Pay 
Could then the believers, who, from the 
days of the apostles to the Conclusion of 
the fourth century, had frequented the 
tomb of our Saviour,—could they, T ask 
be ignorant of the situation of that 
toinh ? 

The same father of the church, in his 
letter to Eustochium, on the death of 
Paula, thus describes the stations visited 
by the pious Roman lady = 

“She prostrated herself,” says he, 
“before the cross, on the top of Calvar ; 
at the Holy Sepulchre she embraced the 
stone which the angel rolled away, and 
kissed, with particular reverence, the 
spot where the body of Christ was laid, 
She saw on Mount Sion, the pillar where 
our Saviour was bound and scourged with 
rods; the pillar then supported the por 
tal of achurch. She desired to be cone 
ducted to the place where the disctples 
were assembled, when the Holy Ghost 
descended upon them. She theo repaired 
to Bethlehem, and stopped by the way 
at Rachael’s sepulchre. She adored the 
manger of the Messiah, and pictured to 
herself the wise men and the shepherds 
as still present there. At Bethphage 
she found the monument of Lazarus, and 
the habitatiun of Martha and Mary. At 
Sichar she admired a chureb erected over 
Jacob’s well, where Christ conversed with 
the Samaritan woman; and lastly, she 
found at Samaria the tomb of St. Joba 
Baptist.” 

This letter is of the year 404; conse 
quently more than fourteen centuries 
have elapsed since it was written. 
all the accounts of the Holy Land, all the 
travels from Arculfe’s to mine, and a 
will see that the pilgrims have invariably 
found and described the places mark 
by St. Jerome. Surely this 1s at least 
hich and imposing antiquity. 

t was — only priests, = 
bishops, and doctors, that flocked Daf 
all quarters to Palestine at the pet fee 
which we are treating; but likewise 
mates of high rank, even princess: 
empresses. I have already ment + 
Paula and Ewstochium, and must tery 
omit the two Melasias.- The mond * 
of Bethlehem was filled with the bed th 
lustrious families of Rome, *ho before, 
ther from Alaric. Fifty yea fercvle’ 
Eutropia, widow of Maximal bit 
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Modern Accounts of the Holy Land. 


ade the tour of Palestine, and de- 
pany relics of idolatry, which still 
appeared at the fair of Terebinthus, near 

ron. 

-* the age succeeding that of St. Jee 
rome, we never lose sight of Calvary, It 
was then that Theodoret wrote his Eccle- 
sinstical History, in which we find fre. 
quent mention of the Christian Sion, 
We have a still- more distinct view of it 
in the Lives of the Anchorites, by the 
same author. St. Peter, one of their 
number, performed the sacred journey. 
Theodoret himself passed through Pales- 
tine, where he surveyed with astonish- 
ment the ruins of the Temple. The two 
pilgrimages of the empress Eudocia, wife 
of Theodosius the younger, took place 
inthiscentury, She caused monasteries 
to be erected at Jerusalem, and there 
ended her days in retirement. 

Cosroes took Jerusalem in 618. He- 
raclius restored, to the tomb of Christ, 
the real cross which the Persian monarch 
had taken away. ‘I'wenty-three years 
afterwards, Omar made himself master 
of the Holy City, which continued under 
the yoke of the Saracens till the time of 
Godirey de Bouillon, During these 
calamitous ages, the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre was saved by the 
invincible constancy of the believers 
of Judea: they never FO BO it, and 
the pilgrims, emulating their zeal, ceased 
not to throng to the sacred shore. 

Some years after Omar’s conquest, 
Arculfe visited Palestine. Adamanunus, 
abbot of Iona, a British island, drew up 
a description of the Holy Land, froin 
the account of the French bishop. This 
curious description is yet extant. Ar. 
culfe describes the holy places as they 
were in the time of St. Jerome, and as we 
behold them at the present day. He 
represents the church of the Holy Sepul- 
clre as a circular building: he found 
churches and oratories at Bethany, on 
the Mount of Olives, in the garden of 

€ saine name, and in that of Gethse- 
mane. He adinired the magnificent 
church at Bethlehem. These are pre- 
cisely the sane objects as are still shewn, 
and yet this description is of about the 
year 690, if we place the death of Ada- 
Mannus in ¥04. It is to be observed 
that, in the time of St. Arculfe, Jeru- 
salem still went by the name of £lia. 

During the reign of Charlemagne, at 
the commencement of the ninth ceutury, 
the chalit Haroun al Raschid ceded to 
the Freach emperor the property of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Charles sent alins to 
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Palestine, for one of his capitularies is 
extant, with this head: De Eleemosyné 
mittendd ad Jerusalem, The patriarch of 
Jerusalem had solicited the protection of 
the monarch of the West. Eginhard 
adds, that Charlemagne protected the 
Christians beyond sea. At this period 
the Latin pilgrims possessed an hospital, 
to the north of Solomon's Temple, near 
the convent of St. Mary; and Charle- 
magne made a present of a library to this 
establishment. We are informed of these 
particulars, by Bernard, a monk, who 
was in Palestine about the year 870. 
His account, which is very circumstane 
tial, gives all the positions of the sacred 
places. 

The eleventh century, which termi- 
nates with the crusades, furnishes several 
travellers in the Holy Land, Oldric, 
bishop of Orleans, witnessed the cere- 
mony of the sacred fire at the Holy Se- 
pulchre. Glaber’s Chronicle, it is true, 
should be read with caution; but we have 
here to record a fact, not to discuss a 
point of criticism, Allatius, in Symmic- 
tis, sive Opusculis, &c. has also handed 
down to us the journey to Jerusalem of 
Eugesippus, a Greek. Most of the sa- 
cred places are described in it, and this 
account agrees with all that we know ua 
the subject. In the course of this cen- 
tury, William che Conqueror sent const- 
derable alms to Palestine. Finally, the 
travels of Peter the Hermit, which were 
attended with such important conse- 
quences, and the crusades themselves 
prove how strongly the attention of the 
Christian world was attracted to that re- 
mote region where the inystery of salva- 
tion was accomplished. 

Jerusalem continued in the hands of 
French princes eighty-eight years; and 
the historians of the collection Gesta 
Dei per Francos have recorded every 
thing that occurred in the Holy Land 
during that period, Benjamin of Tudela 
visited Judea about the year 1173. 

When Saladin had retaken Jerusalem 
from the crusaders, the Syrians ransomed 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre for a 
considerable sum, and pilgrims still con- 
tinued to visit Palestine in ae of all 

dangers attending the expedition. 
aus in 1208, Willebrand of Olden- 
burg in 1211, Jacob Vetraco, or of Vetn, 
in 1231, and Brocard, a Dominican friar, 
in 1283, visited the sacred places, and 
reprated in their travels all that had been 
said before them on the sulyject. 

For the fourteenth century we hare 
Ludolph, Mandeville, and Sanuto. 
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For the fifteenth, Breidenbach, Tuchor, 
and Langi. 

For the sixteenth, Heyter, Salignac, 
Pascha, &c. 

For the seventeenth, Cotovic, Nau, 
and a hundred more. 

For the eighteenth, Maundrell, Po. 
cocke, Shaw, and Hasselquist. 

These travels, which are multiplied ad 
infinitum, are all repetitions of each 
other, and confirin the traditions relative 
to Jerusalem in the most invariable and 
striking manner. 

What an astonishing body of evidence 
is here! The apostles saw Jesus Christ ; 
they knew the places honored by the 
Son of man; they transmitted the tradi- 
tion to the first Christian church of Ju- 
dea ; a regular succession of bishops was 
established, and religiously preserved 
the sacred tradition. Eusebius appeared, 
and the history of the sacred places com- 
menced. It was cuntinued by Socrates, 
Sozomenes, Theodoret, Evagrius, and St. 
Jerome. Pilgrims thronged thither from 
all parts. From this period to the pre. 
sent day, an uninterrupted series of tra- 
vels for fourteen centuries, gives us the 
same facts and the same descriptions, 
What tradition was ever supported by 
such a host of witnesses ! 

THE AUTHOR’S MOTIVES, 

To the principal motive which impelled 
me after so many peregrinations to leave 
France once more, were added other 
considerations, A voyage to the East 
would complete the circle of studies 
which I had always promised myself to 
accomplish. In the deserts of America I 
had contemplated the monuments of Na- 
ture; among the monuments of man, I 
was as yet acquainted with only two spe- 
cies of antiquities, the Celtic and the 
Roman: J -had yet to visit the ruins of 
Athens, of Memphis, and of Carthage. 
I was therefore solicitous to perform a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem; 


Qui devoto 
Tl grand sepolcro adora, e scioglie il voto. 





THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

The Mediterranean, placed in the 
centre of the civilised world, studded 
with smiling islands, and washing shores 
planted with the myrtle, the palm, and 
the olive, instantly reininds the spectator 
of that sea which gave birth to Apollo, to 
the Nereids, and to Venus; whereas the 
Ocean, deformed by tempests, surrounded 
by unknown regions, was well calcu- 
lated to be the cradle of the phantoms of 


Palestine, Ke. 


Scandinavia, or the domain of 
Christian nations who form such ana 
W. 


ful idea of the , 
Of God, 8 8d omipoteng 


‘ . Nort ly 
t two o’clock, the night bein 
ficent, I heard a cabin-boy sigite he 


commencement of the seventh 
can 
the Jerusalem: a 


Intanto Erm inia infra l’ombrose Plante, &e 


The tune was a kind of recitative, ye 
bigh in the intonation, and descendi 
to the lowest notes towards the concly. 
sion of the verse. This picture of rural 
felicity, delineated by a mariner in the 
midst of the sea, appeared to me more 
enchanting than ever. The ancients, 
our masters in every thing, well knew the 
effect of these moral contrasts, Theo. 
critus has sometimes placed his swains 
on the margin of the deep, and Virgil 
loves to bring together the recreations of 
the husbandman, and the labours of the 
mariner : 


Invitat genialis hyems, curasque resolvit : 
Ceu press# cum jam portum tetigére caring, 
Puppibus et leti naute imposuére coronas. 





APPROACH To GREECE. 

At eleven in the morning we found 
ourselves at the gates of the Adriatic; 
that is to say, tetween Cape Otranto in 
Italy, and Linguetta in Albania.—I was 
now on the frontiers of Grecian ate 
quity, as well as on the confines of Lata 
antiquity. Pythagoras, Alcibiades, Sct 
pio, Cesar, Pompey, Cicero, Augustus, 
Horace, Virgil, had crossed this sea 


‘What different fortunes all those cele- 


brated characters consigned to the in. 
constancy of these same billows! And |, 
an obscure traveller, passing over the 
effaced track of the vessels which carried 
the great men of Greece and Italy, was 


repairing to their native land in quest of 


the muses: but I am not Virgil, and the 
gods no longer dwell upon Olympus. 
CORFU. 

The calm continued, and 1 bad abu 
dant leisure to survey the island of Corfu,ia 
ancient times, alternately called ae 
panum, Mactria, Scheria, Corcyra, Ephi- 
sa, Cassiopea, Ceraunia, and even A 
Upon this island, Ulysses was cast < - 
after his shipwreck. W ould to m 
that the country of Alcinous had ner 
been celebrated but for fictitious sale 
fortunes! In spite of myself, I tah 
to mind the troubles of Corcyra, wD 

| - Thucyds 

















ile 
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Thucydides has so eloquently related, 
It seems, however, as if Homer, in sing- 
ing the gardens of Alcinous, had attached 
something poetical and marvellous to 
the destinies of Scheria. There Aris. 
totle expiated, in banishment, the errors 
of a passion which philosophy has not 
always the strength to surmount. Alex- 
ander, in his youth, having quitted the 
court of his father Philip, landed at Cor- 
cyra; and the islanders beheld the first 
step of the armed stranger, who was 
destined to visit all the nations of the 
globe. Several natives of Corcyra won 
crowns at the Olympic games; their 
names were immortalised by the verses 
of Simonides, and the. statues of Poly- 
cletus. Consistently with its two-fold 
destiny, Corcyra continued to be, under 
the Romans, the theatre of glory and of 
misfortune. Cato, after the battle of 
Pharsaliag met Cicero at Corcyra. 
What a fine subject to work upon would 
be the interview between these two 
Romans! What men! what sorrows! 
what vicissitudes of fortune? We should 
beholdCato offering to relinquish toCicero 
the command of the last republican le- 
gions, because Cicero had been consul. 
They would then separate; the one to 
tear out his bowels at Utica, the other 
to carry his head to the triumvirs. Not 
long afterwards, Anthony and Octavia 
celebrated at Corcyra, that fatal mar- 
riage which proved the source of so 
much affliction to the world ; and scarcely 
had half a century elapsed, when Agrip- 
pina repaired to the same place, to pay 
luneral honors to Germanicus: as if this 
island had been destined to furnish two 
historians, rivais in genius, as in lan. 
guage, with the subject of the most ad- 
turable of their pictures. 





; MODE OF TRAVELLING, | 

At our head appeared the guide, or 
Greek postillion on horseback, leading a 
spare horse provided for remounting any 
of the party in case an accident should 


happen to his steed. Next came the 


Jauissary, with his turban on his head, 


(wo pistols and a daz er at his girdle, a 
sabre by his side, and a whip to flog the 
horses of the guide. I followed, armed 
nearly in the same manner as the janis- 
‘ary, with the addition of a fowling- 
piece. Joseph breught up the rear. 


This Milanese was a short, fair, man, 


with a large belly, a florid complexion, 

andan affable louk; he was dressed in a 

Cumplete suit of biue velvet; two large 

YFS€-pistols stuck under a tight belt, 
°sTHLY Mac., No, 222, 


raised up his waistcoat in such a gro. 


tesque manner, that the janissary could 


never look at him without laughing. My 
baggage consisted of a carpet to sit dowa 
Upon, a pipe, a coffee-pot, and some 
shawls to wrap round my head at night. 
We Started, at the signal given by our 
guide, ascending the hills at full trot, and 
descending over precipices in a gallop. 
You must make up your mind to it: the 
muitary Turks know no other paces, and 
the least sign of timidity, or even of 
prudence, would expose you to their 
contempt. You are, moreover, seated 
on Mameluke saddles, with wide short 
stirrups, which keep your legs constantly 
bent, which break your toes, and lace- 
rate the flanks of your horse. At the 
slightest trip, the elevated pommel comes 
in most painful contact with your belly, 
and if you are thrown the contrary way, 
the high ridge of the saddle breaks your 
back. In time, however, you find the 
utility of these saddles, in the sureness 
of foot which they give to the horse, 
especially in such hazardous excursions, 

You proceed from eight to ten leagues 
with the same horses. About half way 
they are suffered to take breath, without 
eating ; you then mount again, and cone 
tinue your journey. At night, you some- 
times arrive ata kan, the ruins of a for. 
saken house, where you sleep among all 
sorts of insects and reptiles, on a worme 
eaten floor. At this kan, you can de- 
mand nothing, unless you have a post 
firman; so that you must procure pro- 
visions as youcan. My janissary went 
a foraging in the villages, and sometimes 
brought back fowls, which f insisted on 
paying for. We had them broiled upon 
the green branches of the olive, or 
boiled with rice tomake a pilan, Seated 
on the ground, about this repast, we tore 
our victuals to pieces with our fingers ; 
and, when the meal was finished, we went 
to the first brook to wash our beards and 
hands, Such is now-a-days the mode 
of travelling in the country of Alcibiades 
and Aspasia. 

FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

I fancied myself wandering among the 
wilds of America: bere was the same 
solitude, the same silence. We passed 
through woods of olive-trees, proceeding 
in a southerly direcuon, At day-break, 
we found ourselves on the level summits 
of the most dreary hills that Lever be- 
held. For two hours we conunued our 
route over these elevated plains, which, 


in hed up by the torrents, ree 
aeainanice) sembled 
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sembled forsaken fallows, interspersed 
with the sea-rush and bushes of a species 
of briar. Large bulbs of the mountain 
lily, uprooted by the rains, appeared 
here and there on the surface of the 
ground. We descried the sea to the 
east, through a thinly-sown wood of 
olives. We then descended into a val- 
Jey, where we saw some fields of barley 
and cotton, Wecrossed the bed of a 
torrent, now dried up; it was full of rose 
Jaurels, and agnus-castus, a shrub with a 
long, pale, narrow, leaf, whose purple 
and somewhat woolly flower shoots out 
nearly into the form of a spindle, I 
mention these two shrubs, because they 
are met with over all Greece, and are 
almost the only decorations of those so. 
fitudes, Once so rich and gay, now so 
naked and dreary. Now Iam upon the 
subject of this dry torrent, I shall ob. 
verve, that in the native country of the 
Iiissus, the Alpheus, and the Erymane 
thus, | have seen but three rivers, whose 
‘urns were not exhausted; these were the 
Pamisus, the Cephisus, and the Eurotas. 
{ must also beg pardon for the kind of 
indifference, and almost of impiety with 
which [I shall sometimes write the most 
celebrated and the most harmonious 
names, In Greece, a man becomes 
familiarised, in spite of himself, with 
Themistocles, Epamimondas, Sophocles, 
Piato, and Thucydides, and it requires 
profound devotion not to pass Citwron, 
Manalos, or Lyceon, as he would or- 
diary inils. 





AMYCLE. 

At eight in the morning; I set out for 
Amycia, now Sclabochorion, accoin- 
pamed by my new guide and a Greek 
Cicerone, very good-tempered, but ex. 
tremely ignorant. We took the road to 
the plain, at the foot of ‘Taygetus, fol- 
lowing shady and very agreeable by- 
paths, leading between gardens, irrigated 
by streamlets which descended from tie 
mountain, and planted with mulberry, 
fig, and sycamore, trees. We also saw 
im them abundance of water-lemons, 
grapes, cucumbers, and herbs of different 
kinds: from the beauty of the sky, and 


the similarity of produce, a traveller 
wight imagine himself to be in the vicini- 
We passed the Tiasa, 


ty of Chambery. 
and arrived at Atnycla, where I found 
nothing but the ruins of a dozen Greek 


chapels, demolished by the Albanians ; 
situated at some distance from one 
nother, in the midst of cultivated fields, 
Fue temple of Apollo, that of Eurotas, 
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at Onga, the tomb of Eyacinthus 
all disappeared. I could not discover . 

single inscription ; though I Soughit with 

care the celebrated necrology of the 

priestesses of Amycla, which the Abbé 

Fourmont copied in 1731 or 1739 and 

which records a series for nearly a thes. 

sand years before Christ. Destruetiyns 

succeed each other with such rapidity jn 

Greece, that frequently one traveller per, 
ceives not the slightest vestige of the 
monuments which another has admired 
only a few months before him. Whilst 
I was searching for fragments of antique 
ruins among heaps of modern ones, | 
saw a nuinber of peasants approach with 
a papa at their head. They removed a 
board set up against the wall of one of 
the chapels, and entered a sanctuary 
which I had not yet discovered. I had 
the curiosity to follow them, and found 
that the poor creatures resorted with 
their priests to these ruins to pray: they 
sung litanies before an image. of the 
Panagia (or Virgin Mary, daubed in red 
upon a wall that had been painted blue. 
How widely different was this ceremony 
from the festival of Hyacinthus! The 
triple pomp however, of the ruins, of ad- 
versity, and of prayers to the true Go’, 
surpassed, in my opinion, all the spieu 
dors of ‘the earth. 


havg 





SPARTA. * 

Surveyed from the castle of Misitra, 
the valley of Laconia is truly admirable. 
It extends nearly from north to south, 
bordered on the west by Taygetus, and 
on the east by Mounts Thornax, Baros- 
thenes, Olympus, and Menelaion: small 
hills obstruct the northern extremity ol 
the valley, descend to the south, die 
miuishing in height, and terminate ™ 
the eminences on which Sparta is seated. 
From Sparta to the sea stretches a level 
und fertile plain watered by the Eurotas. 

Here then was I mounted on one © 
the battlements of the castle of Misitr2, 
exploring, contemplating, and ane 
all Laconia. But, methinks I 4 
reader enquire, when will you v Ae 
Sparta? Where are the ruins Mi bet 
city? Are they comprised within +i 
Are no traces of them remaining, a 
did you run away to Amycle before re 
had examined every corner of Lacee ; 
mon? You merely mention the ae 
of the Eurotas without pomting vet " 
course, without describimg 4S a 7 
How broad is it? Of what color are 
waters? Where are its swans, its Te" » 


, ; culars 
its laurels? The minutest ? are aght 
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pueht to be related when you are treating 
of the birtheplace of Lycurgus, of Agis, 


of Lysander, of Leonidas. Every body 
has seen Athens, but very few travellers 
have penetrated as far as Sparta: none 
of them has completely described its 
ruins, and the very site of that renowned 
city is problematical. . 

{ should long since have satisfied the 
reader, had I not, at the very moment 
when he espies me on the top of the 
castle of Misitra, been asking myself all 
the questions which he has just put to 
me. 

According to Father Pacifico, Coro. 
nelli, the romancing Guillet, and those 
who have followed them, Misitra is built 
on the ruins of Sparta; and, according to 
Spon, Vernon, the Abbé Fourmont, 
Leroi, and D’Anville, the ruins of Sparta 
are at a considerable distance from Mi- 
sitra! Hence it is evident, that the best 
authorities adopt the latter opinion. 
D’Anville in particular is precise, and 
seems to scout the contrary notion; 
“ The place,” says he, ** occupied by 
this city (Sparta) is called Palzochori, 
or the old town; the new town, under 
the name of Misitra, which is erroneously 
confounded with Sparta, lies at a distance 
from it towards the west.”’ Spon, cone 
testing the point against La Guilletiére, 
makes use uf expressions equally strong 
on the authority of Vernon and the Con- 
sul Giraud. The Abbé Fourmont, who 
discovered so many inscriptions at Sparta 
could not be mistaken in regard to the 
site of that city: we have not indeed the 
result of his observations; but Leroi, 
who recognised the theatre and the 
dromos, could not have been ignorant 
of the true siluation of Sparta. The 
best yeographical works, following these 
great authorities, have been careful to 
apprise the reader, that Misitra is by no 
means the ancient Lacedamon. ‘There 
are even Some who fix with tolerable ac- 
curacy the distance between the two 
places, which they state to be about two 
fazues, | 

Persuaded, therefore, by an error of 
my early studies, that Misitra was Spar- 
ta, 1 began with the excursion to Amy- 
cle, with a view to finish, first, with all 
‘hat was not Lacedgmon, so that I might 
alterwards bestow on the latter my undi- 
vided attention. Judge then of my. em- 

‘rrassment, when, from the top of the 
— of Misitra, I persisted in the at- 
“Mpt to discover the city of Lycurgus, 
*" & town absolutely modern, whose are 


chitecture exhibited nothing but a con. 
fused mixture of the oriental manner, 
and of the Gothic, Greek, and Italian, 
styles, without one poor little antique 
ruin to make amends, Had but ancient 
Sparta, like ancient Rome, raised her 
disfigured head from amidst these new 
and incongruous monuments! But no 
Sparta was overthrown in the dust, 
buried in the tomb of ages, trodden un. 
der foot by Turks—dead, and not a ves- 
lige of her existence left behind ! 

This Misitra, said I to the Cicerone, is 
Lacedemon : is it not? 

Signor? Lacedamun? What did you 
Say '—rejoined he. 

{s not this Lacedamon or Sparta? 

Sparta? What do you mean? 

I ask you if Misitra is Sparta? 

I don’t understand you. 

What, you a Greek, you a Laceda- 
monian, and not know the name of 
Sparta? 

Sparta? Oh, yes! Great republics 
celebrated Lycurgus. 

Is Misitra then Lacedamon ? 

The Greek nodded in athrmation, [f 
was overjoyed. 

Now, I resumed, explain to me what I 
see, What part of the town is that? I 
pointed at the same time to the quarter 
before me a little to the right. 

Mesochorion, answered he. 

That I know perfectly weil; but what 
part of Lacedawmon was it? 

Lacedemon? I don’t know. 

I was beside myself !! 

At least show me the river, cried I, 
and repeated: Potamos, Potamos. 

My Greek pointed to the stream called 
the Jews’ River. 

What! is that the Eurotas? Impossi« 
ble! ‘Tell me where is the Vasilipotae 
mos? 

The Cicerone, after many gestures, 
pointed to the right towards Amycla. 

Where, then, is Sparta? Have I come 
so far without being able to discover it? 
Must 1 return without beholding its 
ruins? I was heartily vexed. As I was 
going down from the castle, the Greek 
exclaimed, ‘“ Your lordship perhaps 
means Palaochori?” At the mention of 
this name, I recollected the passage of 
D’Auville, and cried out in my turn ¢ 
«¢ Yes, Palaochori! The old city! 
Where is that? Where is Palaochori ? 

“ Yonder, at Magouvla;” said the 
Cicerone, pointing to & white cottage with 
some tiees about it, at a considerable 


distance in the valley. 
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Tears came into my eyes when I fixed 
them on this miserable hut, erected on 
the forsaken site of one of the most re- 


. nowned cities of the universe, now the 


only object that marks the spot where 
Sparta flourished, the solitary habitation 
of a goat-herd, whose whole wealth con- 
Sists in the grass that grows upon the 
graves of Agis and of Leonidas, 

Without waiting to see or to hear any 
thing more, I hastily descended from the 
castle, in spite of the calls of my guides, 
who wanted to show me modern ruins, 
and tell me stories of agas, and pachas, 
and cadis, and waywodes. 

I determined, not to lie down, to em- 
ploy the night in taking notes, to pros 
ceed the next day to the ruins of Sparta, 
and then continue my journey without 
returning to Misitra. 

We proceeded for an hour along a 
road running direct south-west, when, at 
break of day, I perceived some ruins and 
a long wall of antique construction: my 
heart began to palpitate. The janissary 
turning towards me pointed with his 
whip to a whitish cottage on the right, 
and exclaimed, with a look of satisfaction, 
** Paleochori!” I made towards the 
principal ruin, which I perceived upon an 
eminence. Qn turning this eminence by 
the north-west for the purpose of ascend- 
ing it, IT was suddenly struck with the 
sight of a vast ruin of semicircular form, 
which I instantly recognised as an ancient 
theatre. Iam not able to describe the 
confused feelings which overpowered me, 
The hill at the toot of which [ stood, was 
consequently the hill of the citadel of 
Sparta, since the theatre was contiguous 
to the citadel; the ruin which I beheld 
upon that hill was of course the temple 
of Minerva Chaiciecos, since that tem- 
ple was in the citadel, and the fragments 
of the long wall which I had passed 
lower down must have formed part of the 
quarter of the Cynosuri, since that quar- 
ter was to the north of the city. Sparta 
was then before me, and _its- theatre, to 
which my good fortune conducted me on 
my first arrival, gave me immediately 
the positions of all the quarters and edi- 
fices. 1 alighted, and ran all the way up 
the hill of the citadel. 

_ Just as I reached the top, the sun was 
rising behind the hills of Menelaion, 
What a magnificent spectacle ! but how 
melancholy! The solitary stream of the 

‘urotas running beneath the remains of 
the bridge Babyx; ruins on every side, 
and not a creature to be seen ‘among 
them. I stood motionless, in a kind of 


stupor, at the contemplati 

scene. A mixture of sda ° 
grief, checked the current of my thou and 
and fixed me to the spot: pietoenl” : 
lence reigned around me, Determines 
at least, to make echo speak in a : 
where the human voice is no ioe 
heard, I shouted with all my mi he 
* Leonidas! Leonidas!” No vin re 
peated this great name, and Sparta her. 
self seemed to have forgotten her hero, 

When my agitation had subsided, | 
began to study the ruinsaround me, The 
summit of the hill was a platform en. 
compassed, especially to the northwest 
by thick walls. I went twice round it 
and counted one thousand five hundred 
and sixty, and one thousand five hundred 
and sixty-six ordinary paces; or nearly 
seven hundred and eighty geometrical 
paces; but it should be remarked, that 
in this circuit I comprehend the whole 
summit of the hill, including the curve 
formed by the excavation of the theatre 
in this hill. It was this theatre that 
Leroi examined. 

Some ruins partly buried in the ground, 
and partly rising above the surface, indi- 
cate, nearly in the centre of this piat- 
form, the foundations of the temple of 
Minerva Chalcicecos, where Pausanias ia 
vain sought refuge and Jost his life. A 
sort of flight of steps, seventy feet wide, 
and of an extremely gentle descent, leads 
from the south-side of the hill down to 
the plain. This was perhaps the way 
that conducted to the citadel, which was 
not g place of any great strength till the 
time of the tyrants of Lacedemon. 

At the commencement of these steps, 
and above the theatre, J saw a small 
edifice of a circular form, three-fourths 
destroyed: the nitches within wage 
equally well adapted for the reception ° 
statues or of urns. Is it a tomb? Ist 
the temple of the armed Venus? The 
latter must have stood nearly on this = 
and belonged to the quarter _ : 
Fgides. Cesar, who boasted of - 
descended from Venus, had the net 
of the armed Venus engraved on 5S 
ring: it was in fact, the two-fold “a 
blem of the weakness and glory of th 

reat man. 
; If the reader will place himself wit 
me upon the hill of the citadel, 
then have a view of the following 
jects around him: 
To the east, that is, towards “7 a 
tas, a hill, of an oblong form an ao 
at the top, as if for the ec 3 other 
ee or hipprodome. bills 
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Sparta, 


hits, one on each side of that just men. 
tioned, form with it two hollows, in 
which you perceive the ruins of the 
bridge Babyx, and the current of the 
Eurotas. Beyond the river, the view is 
bounded by a chain of reddish hills 
which compose Mount Menelaion. Be- 
yond these hills, the high mountains 
which border the gulf of Argos, tower 
aloit in the distance. 

In this space, seen to the eastward, 
between the citadel and the Eurotas, 
looking north and south by east, in a 
parallel direction to the course of the 
river, we must place the quarter of the 
Limnates, the temple of Lycurgus, the 
palace of the king Demaratus, the quar 
ters of the Egides and the Messoates, 
one of the Leschi, the monument of Cad- 
mus, the temples of Hercules and Helen, 
and the Plataniste. In this extensive 
space, | counted seven ruins standing, 
aud above ground, but absolutely shape- 
less and dilapidated, As [ was at liberty 
to choose, I gave to one of these ruins 
the name of Helen’s Temple, and 
another I called the Tomb of Aleman. 
In two others I fancied I beheld the 
heroic monuments of /Egeus and Cad- 
mus; I thus determined in favor of 
fable, and assigned nothing to history 
but the temple of Lycurgus. I prefer, [ 
Must contess, to black broth and barley 
bread, the memory of the only poet that 
Lacedenon has produced, and the gar- 
land of flowers gathered by the Spartan 
maidens for Helen in the isle of Plata- 
Histe : 

O ubi campi 
Sperchiusque et virginibus bacchata Lacznis 
Taygeta ! 

Now looking towards the north, as 
you still stand on the site of the citadel, 
you see a -hitl-of considerable height; 
commanding even that on which the cita- 
del was erected, though this contradicts 
the text of Pausanias, The valley form. 
ed by these two hills must have been the 
site of the public place and the struc- 
tures that adorn it, as the bujldings ap- 
propriated to the meetings of the Ge- 
rentes and Ephori, the portico of the 

ersice and other edifices. On this side 
there are no ruins. ‘lo the north-west 
Extended the quarter of the Cynosuri, by 
wlich I had entered Sparta, and where I 
observed the long wall and some other 
remains, 

Let us now turn to the west, and we 
Shall perceive upon a level spot in the 
Fear and at the foot of the theatre, three 
Fuuls, one of which is of considerable 
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height, and circular, like a tower, In 
this direction must have lain the quare 
ter of the Pitanates, the Theomelis, the 
tombs of Pausanias and Leonidas, the 
Lesche of the Crotanes, and the temple 
of Diana Isora, 

Lastly, if you turn your eye to the 
south, you will see an uneven space, it~ 
tersected here and there by the bases of 
walls that have been razed to the ground. 
The stones of which they were composed, 
must have been removed, for they are 
not to be discovered any where round 
about. In this part stood the residence 
of Menelaus; and beyond it, on the 
road towards Amycla, rose the temple 
of the Dioscuri and the Graces. This 
description will be rendered more intelli- 
gible, if the reader «iil turn to Pausa- 
nias, or merely to the Travels of Anas 
charsis. 

The whole site of Lacedemon is un- 
cultivated; the sun parches it in silence, 
and is incessantly consuming the marble 
of the tombs. When 1 beheld this desert, 
not a plant adorned the ruins, nota bird, 
not an insect, not a creature enlivened 
them, save millions of lizards, wlich crawle 
ed without noise up and down the sides of 
the scorching walls. A dozen halt-wild 
horses were teeding here and there upon 
the withered grass ; a shepherd was cul- 
tivating a few water-melons in a cornet 
of the theatre; and at Magoula, which 
gives its dismal name to Lacedwmon, If 
observed a small grove of cypresses. 
But this Magoula, formerly a conside. 
rable Turkish village, has also perished 
in this scene of desolation: its buildings 
are overthrown, and the index of rums 
is itself but a ruin. 

I descended from the citadel, and, 
after walking about a quarter of an hour, 
I reached the Eurotas. Its appearance 
was nearly the same as two leagues 
higher, where [| had passed it without 
knowing what stream it was. Its breadth 
before Sparta, is about the same as that 
of the Marne above Charen on, The 
hed of the river, nearly dry im summer, 
is a sand intermixed with small pebbles, 
overgrown with reeds and rose-laurels, 
among which run a few rills of a cool and 
limpia water, I drank of it abundantly, 
for I was parched with thirst. From o 
beauty of its reeds, the Eurotas certam v 
deserves the epithet of xarrdivag, given 
it by Euripides; but [ know en 
it ought to retain that of olorifer, tor 
perceived no swans upon its suriace. 
followed its current, hoping to meet with 
some of these birds, which, according to 
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640 Chateaubriand’s Travels 
Plato, have, before they expire, a view 
of Olympus, on which account their 
dying notes are so melodious: but I was 
disappointed. Perhaps, like Horace, I 
aim not in the good graces of the Tynda- 
rides, and they would not permit me to 
discover the secrets of their cradle. 

Famous givers share the same fate as 
famous nations; at first unknown, then 
eclebrated throughout the whole world, 
they afterwards sink into their original 
obscurity. The Eurotas, at first deno- 
minated Himera, now flows forgotten 
ender the appellation of Iri; as the 
Tiber, mere anciently Albula, now rolls 
te the sea the unknown waters of the 
Teverone. IT examined the ruins of the 
bridge Babyx, which are insignificant. I 
sought the island of Platanista2, and ima- 
gine that I discovered it below Magoula; 
#t is a piece of ground of a triangular 
form, one side of which is washed by 
the Eurotas, while the other two are 
bounded by ditches full of rushes, where 
in winter flows this river Magoula, the 
ancient Cnacion, In the island aresome 
mulberry-trees and sycamores, but no 
plantains, I perceived no indication 
that the Turks still continue to make 
this spot subservient to pleasure ; I ub- 
served there a few flowers, among others 
blue lilies, some of which I plucked in 
memory of Helen: the perishable crown 
of the beauty yet exists on the banks of 
the Eurotas, but the beauty herself has 
disappeared. 

The view enjoyed, as you walk along 
the Eurotas, is very different from that 
commanded by the hill of the citadel, 
The river pursues a winding course, con- 
cealing itself, as I have observed, among 
reeds and rose-laurels, as large as trees ; 
on the left side, the hills of Mount Me- 
nelaion, of a bare and reddish appear- 
ance, form a centrast with the freshness 
and verdure of the channel of the Euro- 
tas. On the right, the Taygetus spreads 
his magnificent curtain ; the whole space 
comprehended between this curtain and 
the river, is occupied by small hills, and 
the ruins of Sparta. These hills and 
these ruins have not the same desolate 
aspect as when you are close to them; 
they seem, on the contrary, to be tinged 
with purple, violet, and a light gold co- 
four. It is not verdant meads and 
foliage of a cold and uniform green, but 
the effects of light, that produce admira- 
ble landscapes. On this account the 
rocks and the heaths of the bay of Naples 
wit ever be superior in beauty to the 
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most fertile vales of F 
land. f France and Buy 

Thus, after ages of obliv; 2 
whose banks “ne trodden by m4 hl 
dzmonians whom Plutarch has sa 
ed, this river, I say, perhaps rejoi ~ 
amid this neglect, at the sound of the 
footsteps of an obscure stranger upon its 
Shores. It was on the 18th of August 
1806, at nine in the morning, that I took 
this lonely walk along the Eurotas, which 
will never be erased from my memory 
If I hate the manners of the Spartans [ 
am not blind to the greatness of a foes 
people, neither was it without emotiog 
that I trampled on their noble dust, 
One single fact is sufficient to proclaim 
the glory of this nation. When Nero 
visited Greece, he durst not enter Lace 
demon, What a magnificent panegyric 
on that city! 

I began to write down my observations, 
and to take a view of the different places; 
this eccupied me two full hours; afier 
which I determined to examine the 
monuments to the west of the citadel. 
I knew that in this quarter the tomb of 
Leonidas must be situated. We wan 
dered from. ruin to ruin, the janissary 
following me, and leading the horses by 
the bridle. We were the only living 
human beings among such numbers of 
illustrious dead: both of us were bar 
Larians, strangers to each other, as well 
as to Greece ; sprung from the forests of 
Gaul, and the rocks of Caucasus, we had 
met at the extremity of the Peloponnese, 
the one to pass over, the other to live 
upon, tombs which were not those of our 
forefathers, 

In vain I examined the smallest stones 
to discover the spot where the ashes o! 
Leonidas were deposited. For a ino 
ment { had hopes of succeeding. Near 
the edifice, resembling a tower, wh 
have descrihed as standing to the west 
of the citadel, I found fragments ot 
sculpture, which I took to be those 0! 8 
lion. Weare informed by Herodotus, 
that there was a lion of stone omthé 
tomb of Leonidas; a circumstance 
not recorded by Pausanias. | cont 
nued my researches with inane 4 
dour, but all. my efforts prove 
less. 1 know not whether this #3 
spot where the Abbé Fourmont _ 
vered three curious monuments. ve 
of them was a cippus, on which was 
graven the name of Jerusalem ; art 
@ memorial of that alliance — + ia 
Jews and the Lacedemonian®> © os 








A Night near Sparta.—Argos. 


mentioved in the Maccabees. The 
two others were the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions of Lysander and Agesilaus. 

Night drew on apace, when I reluc- 
tantly quitted these renowned ruins, the 
shade of Lycurgus, the recollection of 
Thermopyiz, and ail the fictions of fable 
and bistory. The sun sank behind the 
Taygetus, so that | had beheld him com- 
mence and finish his course on the ruins 
of Lacedzmon. It was three thousand 
five hundred and forty-three years, since 
he first rose and set over this infant city. 
I departed with @ mind absorbed by the 
objects which I had just seen, and in- 
dulging in endless reftections. Such 
days enable a man to endure many mis- 
fortanes with patience, and above all, 
render him indifferent to many spec- 
tacles. 





A NIGHT NEAR SPARTA. 

After supper, Joseph brought me my 
saddle, which usually served me for a 
pillow; I wrapped myself in my cloak, 
and lay down under a Jaurel on the bank 
of the Eurotas. The night was so pure 
and so serene, and the Milky Way shed 
such a light, reflected by the current of 
the river, that you might see to read by 
it, I fell asleep, with my eyes fixed on 
the heavens, having the beautiful con- 
stellation of Leda’s swan exactly over 
my head. I still recollect the pleasure 
which I formerly received from thus re- 
posing in the woods of America, and 
especially from awaking in the middle of 
the night. I listened to the whistling of 
the wid through the wilderness; the 
braying of the does and stags; the roar 
of a distant cataract: while the embers 
of my half-extinguished fire glowed be- 
neath the fohage of the trees. I loved 


even to hear the ‘voice of the Iroquois, 


when he shouted in the recesses of his 
forests, and when, in the brilliant star- 
uzht, amid the silence of nature, he 
ceemed to be proclaiming his unbounded 
liberty, All this may afford delight at 
twenty, because then life suffices, in a 
manner, for itself, and there is in early 
youth a certain restlessness and in- 
Quetude which incessantly encourage 
the creation of chimeras, ipsi sibi somnia 


Jingunt; but, in maturer age, the mind 


Soutracts a relish for more solid pursuits, 
and loves, in particular, to dwell on the 


Ree ! iy 
illustrious exampies recorded in history. 


] 

Sadly would { again make my couch 
n the banks of the Eurotas, or the Jor- 
“1, If the heroic shades of the three 
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Jacob, were to visit my slumbers; bat I 
would not go again to explore a virgin 
soil, which the plough-share has never 
lacerated. Give me now ancient de- 
serts, where I can conjure up at pleasure 
the walls of Babylon, or the legions of 
Pharsalia—grandia ossa ; plains whose 
furrows convey instruction, and where, 
mortal as I am, I trace the blood, the 
tears, the sweat, of human kind, 

—_— 

AKGOS, 

At day-break, I arrived at Argos, 
—The village which has succeeded 
that celebrated city is neater aud 
more lively than most of the villages of 
the Morea. Its situation is very beauti- 
ful, at the extremity of the Gulf of 
Naupli or Argos, a league and a half 
from the sea: on one side it has the 
mountains of Cynuriaand Arcadia, and 
on the other the heights of Troezeue and 
Epidaurus, 

But, whether my imagination was op- 
pressed by the recollection of the miss 
turtunes and the excesses of the Pelos 
pides, or I was struck by the real truth, 
the country appeared to me uncultivated 
and desolate, the mountains naked and 
dreary—a kind of nature, fertile in great 
crimes and in great virtues. I weut co 
survey what are called the remains of 
Agamemnon’s Palace, the ruins of a 
theatre, and of a Roman aqueduct; I 
went up to the citadel solicitous to see 
every stone that could possibly have beea 
touched by the hand of the king of kings. 
What can boast of enjoying any glory 
beside those families, sung by Homer, 
JEschylus, Sophocles, Eunpides, and 
Racine? But when you see on the sput 
where they flourished how little remaiws 
of those families, you are mifvellously 
astonished. 

It is a considerable time since the 
ruins of Argos ceased to correspond 
with the greatness of its name. fn 1756, 
Chandler found them absolutely im the 
same state as they were seen by me; 
the Abbé Fourmont in 1746, and Peiie- 
grin in 1719, were not more fortunate, 
‘The Venetians in particular, have con- 
tributed to the demolition of the monu- 
ments of this city, by using their materi- 
als in the construction of the castle of 
Palamis. In the tme of Pausanias, 


there was at Argos, a statue of Jupiter, 
remarkable for having three eyes, and 
still more remarkable on another ace 
count: it was brought from Troy by 
Sthenelus, and was said to be the very 
which Pian was 


put 


statue, at the igot o! 
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ut to-death in his palace by the son of 
Achilles : 


Ingens ara fuit, juxtaque veterrima laurus, 
Incumbens are, atque umbra complexa 
Penates. 


But Argos, which doubiless exulted in 
the possession of the Panates that be- 
trayed the house of Priam, Argos itself 
soon exhibited a striking example of the 
vicissitudes of fortune. So early as the 
reign of Julian the apostate, its glories 
were eclipsed to such a degree, that, on 
account of its poverty, it could not con- 
tribute to the re-establishment of the 
Isthmian games. Julian pleaded its 
cause against the Corinthians: his speech 
on this occasion, is still extant in bis 
works. It is one of the most extraor- 
dinary documents in the bistory of things 
and of mankind. Finally, Argos, the 
country of the king of kings, having be- 
come in the middle ages the inheritance 
of a Venetian widow, was sold by her to 
the republic of Venice for five hundred 
ducats, and an annuity of two hundred, 
Coronelli records the bargain. Omnia 
wanitas f 





CORINTH, 


Corinth stands at the foot of moun- 
tains, ina plain which extends to the sea 
of Crissa, now the Gulf of Lepanto, 
the only modern name in Greece that 
vies in beauty with the ancient appella- 
tions. In clear weather, you discern, 
beyond this sea, the top of Helicon and 
Parnassus ; but from the town itself the 
Saronic sea is not visible. To obtain a 
view of it, you must ascend to Acro- 
Corinth, when you not only overlook 
that sea, but the eye embraces even the 
citadel of Athens and Cape Colonna. 
** It is,” says Spon, ** one of the most 
delicious views in the world.” I can 
easily believe him, for even from the foot 
of Acro-Corinth, the prospect is en- 
chanting. The houses of the villages, 
which are large, and kept in good repair, 
are scattered in groups over the plain, 
embosomed in mulberry, orange, and 
cypress, trees. The vines, which cone 
stitute the riches of this district, give a 
fresh and fertileappearance to the country; 
they du not climb in festeons pun trees, 
as in Italy, nor are they kept low, as in 
the vicinity of Paris. Each root forms 
a detaclfed verdant bush; round which 
the grapes hang, in autumn, like crys- 
tals. The summits of Parnassus and 
Helicon, the Gulf of Lepanto, which 
resembles a magnificent canal, Mount 
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Oneius covered with myrtles, 
horizon of the picture to the 
east ; while the Acti-Corinthus, and the 
mountains of Argolis and Sicyon ni 
the south and west, As to the ™ P 
ments of Corinth, there js not at 
them in existence, M, Foucherot } 
discovered among their ruins but a 
Corinthian capitals, the sole memorial of 
the order invented in that city. 

A maritime people, a king who was 
philosopher, and who became a tyrant 
a Roman barbarian, who fancied that the 
statues of Praxiteles might be replaced 
like soldiers’ heimets ; all these recok 
lections render Corinth not very inter. 
esting: but, to_make some amends, you 
have Jason, Medea, the fountain of 
Pirene, Pegasus, the Isthmian gaines 
instituted by Theseus and sung by Piu- 
dar; that is to say, fable-and poetry, a 
usual, 

The traveller surveys the site of this 
celebrated city ; he discovers not a ves 
tige of the altars of paganism, but he 
perceives some chiistian chapels rising 
from among the cottages of the Greeks. 
The apostle might still, from his celestial 
abode, give the salutation of peace to 
his children, and address them in tle 
words, “ Paul to the church of God, 
which is at Corinth.” 


form the 
north and 





MOUNT ONEIUS. 

A wall, six miles in length, frequently 
demolished and built up again, obstruct. 
ed the access to the isthmus, in a place 
denominated Hexamillia. It was af this 
spot that we began to ascend Mount 
Oneius. I frequently stopped my horse 
amidst pines, laurels, and myrtles, (0 
look behind me. Sorrowfully did f cou 
template the two seas, especially that 
which extended to the west, and — 
to tempt ine with the recollection 0 
France. That sea, how placid « the 
distance how small! In a few days 
mizht be again in the arms of my friend 
—! surveyed the Peloponnese, Corinth, 
the isthmus, the place where those Mp 
famous games were celebrated. '! 
a desert! what silence! Unfortunate 
country ! unhappy Greeks! 

Sadleees 
MEGARA. 

The first thing that struck me at af 
gara, was a number of Albanian te m 
who were, indeed, inferior 5) 
Nausicaa and ber companions: y 
were merrily washing linen at 8 sp Vd 
near which were seen some shapeles 


. . was the 
maiys of an aqueduct, 41 MY esis 
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fountain of the Sithnides, and the aque- 
duct of Theagenes, Pausanias has extol- 
led them too highly. es 

Megara, which yet retams its name, 
and the harbour ef Nisza, formerly con- 
tained some fine monuments. Greece, 
under the Roman emperors, must have 
nearly resembled Italy during the last 
century; it was a@ Classic region, every 
city of which teemed with master-pieces, 
At Megara, were to be seen the twelve 
superior deities, by Praxiteles, a Jupiter 
Olympius, begun by ‘Theocosmos and 
Phidias, and the tombs of Alcmene, 
Iphigenia, and Tereus. On the last of 
these, the figure of the hoopoe was seen 
for the first time, whence it was conclud- 
ed that Tereus was metamorphosed into 
that bird, as his victims were transformed 
into the swallow and the nightingale. 
As I was making a poetical tour, I could 
do no other than firmly believe with Pau- 
sanias, that the adventures of the dangh- 
ter of Pandion began and ended at 
Megara. I perceived, moreover, froin 
Megaia, the two summits of Parnassus, 
and this was sufficient to remind me of 
the lines of Virgil and La Fontaine : 


Qualis populea meerens Philomela, &c. 


Night or Darkness, and Jupiter Co- 
nius, had temples at Megara, and it may 
be asserted, that those two deities still 
continue to reside there. You see here 
and there some fragments of walls ; 
whether they are part of those which 
Apollo erected, in conjunction with Al- 
cathous, I cannot teli. The god, while 
engaged in this work, laid his lyre upon 
astone, which has ever since emitted an 
harmonious sound when it is touched 
with a pebble. [ did not look for Eu- 
ciid’s school: I should have been much 
hetter pleased to discover. the house of 
that pious femate who interred-Phucion’s 
bones beneath her hearth. 

mm ELEUSIS. : 

_ While T was at the door, giving direc- 
bons to Joseph, a Greek came up and 
saluted me in Italian. He immediately 
gave me his history: he was a native of 
Athens, and was a friend of M. Fauvel. 
‘ was delighted at meeting with this man, 

Oping that I should obtain from him 
Sone information respecting the ruins 
» the places in the neighbourhood. I 
: melons requested him to give me some 
aeooane of the places before me, and to 
. orm me what things were worth see- 
inh Laying his hand upon his breast, 
", © Manner of the Turks, he made a 
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low bow. “T have,” replied he, “ often 
heard M, Fauvel explain all that; but, 
for my own part, I am but an ignorant 
man, and don’t even know whether it is 
all true or not. In the first place, you 
see to the west, above the promontory 
the top of a mountain perfectly yellow s 
that isthe Telo Vouni (the Little Hye 
mettus). The island on the other side 
of that arm of the sea js Colouri; Me 
Fauvel calls it Salamis, and says that, in 
the channel opposite to you, a famous 
battle was fought between the fleets of 
the Greeks and Persians, The Greeks 


were stationed in this channel ; the Pers . 


sians on the other side towards the Lion’s 
Port (the Pirwus), ‘The king of those 
Persians, whose name I have forgotten, 
was seated on a throne placed at the 
point of that cape. As to the village 
where we are, M. Fauvel gives it the 
name of Eleusis ; but we call it Lepsina. 
He says, that there was once a temple 
(the temple of Ceres) below this house; 
and, if you wilt take the trouble to walk 
a few steps, you may see the spot where 
stood the mutilated idol of that temple 
(the statue of Ceres Eleusina); but it 
has been taken away by the English.” 

I strolled among the ruins, went down 
to the port, and paused to survey the 
Streight of Salamis. The festivities and 
the glory of Eleusis are past; profound 
silence pervaded both the land aud the 
sea: no acclamations, no songs, no pome 
pous ceremonies on shore; no warlike 
shouts, no shock of galleys, no tumult 
of battle on the waves. My itnagina- 
tion was too confined now to figure to 
itself the religious procession of Eleusis; 
now to cover the shore with the countless 
host of Persians watching the batile of 
Salamis. Eleusis is, in my opinion, the 
most venerable place in Greece, because 


‘the unity of God was there inculcated, 


and because it witnessed the grandest 
struggle ever made by men in defence of 

liberty. be 2 
Who would believe that Salamis is, at 
the present day, almost wholly effaced 
from the memory of the Greeks. The 
reader has seen how my Athenian ex- 
pressed hinself, “ The island of Sala 
mis,” says M. Fauvel, in his Memoirs, 
é¢ has not retained its name; tt 13 fore 
gotten, together with that of Themisto- 
cles.” Spon relates, that he lodged at 
Salamis with the papas Jvannis, ‘* @ 
man,” he adds, ** less ignorant than 
any of his parishioners, since he knew 
that the island was formerly called Sala- 
mis; and this information he received 
4 fiow 
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from his father,” I did not return till 


night drove me from the shore. The. 


waves, raised by the evening breeze, 
broke against the beach and expired at 
my feet; I. walked for sonie time along 
the shore of that sea which bathed the 
tomb of Themistocles: and in all proba- 
bility I was at this moment the only per- 
son in Greece that called to mind this 
grcat man, 





APPROACH TO ATHENS, 

At length arrived the great day of our 
entrance into Athens. At three im the 
morning, we were all on horseback, and 
proceeded in silence along the Sacred 
Way; and never did the most devout of 
the initiated experience transports equal 
to mine. We had put on our best 
clothes for the solemn occasion ; the 
janissary had turned his turban, and, as 
an extraordinary thing, the horses had 
been rubbed down and cleaned. We 
crossed the bed of a stream called Sa- 
ranta-Potamo, or the Forty Rivers, 
probably the Eleusinian Cephisus; and 
saw some ruins of Cliristian churches, 
which stand on the site of the tomb of 
that Zafex whom Apollo himself in- 
structed in the art of song. Other ruins 
indicated the monuments of Eumolpe 
and Hippothoon. We found the Rhiti, 
or currents of salt water, where, during 
the feasts: of Eleusis, the populace in- 
sulted passengers in memory of the abuse 
with which an old woman had ouce 
loaded Ceres. Proceeding thence to the 
extreme point of the canal of Salamis, 
we entered the defile formed by Mount 
Parnes and Mount /yaleon; this part 
of the Sacred Way was denominated the 
Mystic. We perceived the monastery 
of Daphne, erected on the ruins of the 
temple of Apollo, and the church of 
which is one of the most ancient in 
Attica. AX little farther we observed 
some remains of a temple of Venus. 
The defile then began to widen; we 

ade a circuit round Mount Poscile 
placed in the middle of the road as if to 
ride the scenery beyond it, and the plain 
of Athens suddenly burst upon our 
View. 

The first thing that strack me was the 
citadel illumined by the rising sun. It 
was exactly opposite to me, on the other 
aide of the plain,.and seemed to be sup- 
ported by Mount Hymettus, which forms 
ed the back ground of the picture. [t 
exhibited, in a confused assemblage, the 
capitals of the Propylea, the columns of 
the Parthenon and of the teinple of 

? 


Erectheus, the embrasores 
planted with cannon, ti 
the Christians, and th 
Mussu!mans. 

Two small hills, the Anchesmus and 
the Museum, rose to the north and 
south of the Acropolis. Between the 
two hills, and at the foot of the “me 
polis, appeared Athens itself, Its flay 
roofs interspersed with minarets, cy 
presses, ruins, detached columns, and 
the domes of its mosques crowned with 
the largg nests of storks, produced g 
pleasing effect in the sun’s rays, 

It isnot in the first moment of a strong 
emotion that you derive most enjoyment 
from your feelings. LI proceeded to. 
wards Athens with a kind of pleasure 
which deprived me of the power of te 
flection; not that I experienced any 
thing like what 1 had felt at the sight uf 
Lacedemon. Sparta and Athens bare, 
even in their ruins, retained their ditler. 
ent characteristics; those of the former, 
are gloomy, grave, and solitary; those 
of the latter, pleasing, light, and social, 
At the sight of the land of Lycuryus, 
every itlea becomes serious, mauly, and 
profound; the. soul, fraught with new 
energies, seems to be elevated and ex- 
panded: before the city of Solon, you 
are enchanted, as it were, hy the magic 
of genius; you are filled with the idea 
of the perfection of man, considered as 
an es = and immortal being. The 
lofty sentiments of human nature as 
sumed, at Athens, a degree of elegance 
which they had not at Sparta. Among 
the Athenians, patriotism and the love o 
independence were not a blind instinct, 
butan enlightened sentiment, springing 
from that love of the beautiful in gene- 
ral, with which heaven had so liberally 
endowed them. In a word, as I passe! 
from the ruins of Lacedemon to the 
ruins of Athens, [felt that I should have 
liked to die with Leonidas, and to bre 
with Pericles. be 

We proceeded rapidly through : 
two first of the regions into warn 
plain of Athens appeared to be div On 
the waste and the ie pee ie be 
this part of the road nothing » ©. 
seen of the monument of the Rhos, 
and the tomb of the courtezan 5 ss 
perceive the ruins of some ~— ‘ 
We entered the olive wood; aud sith 
we reached the Cephisus we met the 
two tombs and an altar to an the 
Indulgent. We soon distung rranks 
bed of the Cophioey newest F it lik 


of the glive-wees which ko or 


of & wall 
i€ Gothic ruins of 


€ edlifices of the 
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aced willows. I alighted to salute the 
river and to drink of its water; I found 
cost as much as [ wanted In a hollow, 
close to the bank; the rest had been 
qurned off higher up, to irrigate the 
plantations of olives. I have always 
taken a pleasure in drinking at the cele- 
brated rivers which I have passed in my 
life: thus I have drunk of the water of 
the Mississipi, the Thames, the Rhine, 
the Po, the Tiber, the Eurotas, the 
Ceplisus, the Hermus, the Granicus, 
the Jordan, the Nile, the Tagus, and 
the Ebro. What numbers on the banks 
of those rivers might say with the 
[sraciites : Sedimus et flevimus J 

I perceived, at some distance on my 
left, the ruins of the bridge over the Ce- 
phisus, built by Xenocles of Lindus, I 
mounted my horse without looking for 
the sacred fig-tree, the altar of Zephyrus, 
orthe pillar of Anthemocritus; for the 
modern road deviates in this part from the 
ancient Sacred Way. On leaving the olive- 
wood, we came to a garden surrounded 
with walls, which occupies nearly the 
site of the oater Ceramicus, We pro- 
ceeded for about half an hour, through 
wheat stubbles, before we reached 
Ahens. A modern wall, recently re- 
paired, and resembling a garden wail, 
ecompasses the city. We passed 
tirough the gate, and entered little rural 
streets, cool, and very clean: each house 
has its garden, planted with orange and 
ig trees. ‘The inhabitants appeared to 
nie to be lively and inquisitive, and had 
not the dejected look of the people of 
the Morea, We were shewn the house 
ot the consul, 

I could not have wad a better recom- 
mendation than to M. Fauvel, for seeing 
Athens. Ye has resided for many years 
ii the city of Minerva, and is much bet- 


‘er Acquainted with its minutest details 


tian a Parisian is with Paris. Some 
excellent Memoirs by him, have been 
published ; and to him we are indebted 
hor most interesting discoveries relative 


© the site of Olympia, the plain of j 


Marathon, the tomb of Themistucles at 
the Pireus, the temple of Venus in the 
gardens, &c. Invested with the ap- 
pointment of consul at Athens, which 
inerely serves him as a protection; he 
has been, and still is, engaged as 
draughtsman upon the Voyage pitto- 
"sque de la Gréce. M. dé Choiseul 
ruufher, the author of that work, had 
favoured me with a letter for the artist, 
and T was furnished, by the minister, 
with another for tie consul, 


ATHENS, 

Wer eces 4 ie the mayen, the heat 
hie iani 5 abate, M. Fauvel ordered 
Jaulssary and mine to attend us, and 
iy ae pa ot 
pitated with joy, and I 
was ashamed of being so young. My 
guide pointed out the relics of an antique 
teinple, almost at his own door; then, 
turning to the right, we proceeded along 
small but very populous streets. We 
passed through the bazar, abundantly 
supplied with butchers’ meat, game, ve- 
getables, and fruit. Every body saluted 
M. Fauvel, and enquired who [ was, 
but not one was able to pronounce my 
name. We find the same inquisitive 
disposition as in ancient Athens: * All 
the Athenians,” says St. Luke, “ spent 
their time in nothing else but either to 
tell or to hear some new thing.” As to 
the Turks, they exclaimed: Fransouse / 
Effendi! and continued to smoke their 
pipes, their favorite amusement. The 
Greeks, on seeing as pass, raised theic 
arms above their heads, and cried: 
Kalog ilthete Archondes! Bate kala eis 
paleo Athinan ! “ Welcome, gentlemen ! 
A good journey to the ruins of Athens!” 
and they looked as proud as if they had 
said to us: you are going to Phidias or to 
Ictinus. I had not eyes enough to ems 
brace the objects that struck my view, 
and fancied that I discovered antique. 

ties at every step. 

On passing the middle of modern 
Athens, and proceeding directly west, 
the houses begin to be more detached, 
aud then appear large vacant spaces, 
some inclosed within the walls of the 
city, and others lying without the walls, 
In these forsaken spaces we find the 
temple of Theseus, the Pnyx, and the 
Areopagus. I shall not describe the 
first, of which there are already so many 
descriptions, and which bears a great 
resemblance to the Parthenon; but come 
rebend it in the general reflections 
which I shall presently make on the sub- 
‘ect of the architecture of the Greeks, 
This temple is in better preservation 
than any other edifice in Athens: after 
having long been a church dedicated to 
St. George, it 1s now used for a store- 
house. ; 

The Areopagus was situated on an 
eminence to the west of the citadel, 
You can scarcely conceive how lt was 

ossible to erect a structure of any mage 
nitude on the rock, where its ruins are 
to be seen. A little walley, called in 
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rates the hill of the Areopagus from the 
hill of the Pnyx, and that of the citadel. 
In the Cele were shewn the tumbs of 
the two Cymons, of Thucydides, and 
Herodotus. 

The Pnyx, where the Athenians first 
held their popular assemblies, is a kind 
of esplanade, formed on a steep rock, at 
the back of the Lycabettus. A wall 
composed of enormous stones supports 
this esplanade on the north side; on the 
south stands a rostrum, hewn out of the 
solid rock, with an ascent of four steps, 
likewise cut out of the rock. I take 
notice of these circumstances because 
uncient travellers were not accurately 
acquainted with the form of the Pnyx. 
Lord Elgin, a few years since, caused 
this hill to be cleared of the rubbish; and 
to him we are indebted fur the discovery 
of the steps. As you are not yet quite 
at the top of the rock, you cannot per- 
ceive the sea without ascending above 
the rostrum. The people were thus 
deprived of the view of the Pirzus, that 
factious orators might not lead them so 
easily into rash enterprizes, as if they 
had before their eyes the spectacle of 
their power and of their fleets. The 
Athenians were ranged on the esplanade, 
between the circular wall which | have 
mentioned, on the north, and the rostrum 
on the south, 

In this rostrum then it was that Peri- 
cles, Alcibiades, and Demosthenes, de- 
livered their orations; that Socrates and 
Phocion harangued the people in the 
most mellifluous and the most expressive 
language in the world. It was here that 
sO many unjust acts were Committed ; 
that so many iniquitous and cruel de- 
crees were pronounced, This was, per- 
haps, the spot where Aristides was ex- 
iled, wheve Melitus triumphed, where 
the entire population of a city was sen- 
tenced to die, where a whole nation was 
doomed to slavery. 

Elaving sufficient time left before it 
would be dark, we proceeded from the 
Pnyx to the hill of the Museum. ‘This 
hill, as every body knows, is crowned by 
the monument of Philopappus, a monu- 
ment in a bad taste: but in this instance, 
It is the person and not the tomb that 
deserves the attention of the traveller, 
This man then, whose name was Antioe- 
chus Philopappus, was the rightful heir 

to the crown of Syria. Pompey had 
transported the descendants of King 
Antiochus to Athens, where they had 
become private citizens. 


The monument of Philopappus served 





us as a kind of observat 

plate other vanities, M. ay 
me the various places where the we 
the ancient city bad stood: he poi : 
out the ruins of the theatre of ot 
at the foot of the citadel, the dry iste 
of the Ilissus, the sea without shi 3 


the deserted ports of Phal me 
chia, and Pireus. - ereus, Muny, 


The next morning, 
we went up to the cita 
maior peed plored 
in partly of modern Construc. 
tion; other walls formerly encom 
its base. In the space comprised within 
these walls are, in the first place, the 
relics of the Propylea, and the reales of 
the temple of Victory. Behind the Pro. 
pylwza, on the left, towards the city, you 
next find ‘the Pandroseum, and the dove 
ble temple of Neptune Erectheus aid 
Minerva Polias; lastly, on the most 
elevated point of the Acropolis stands 
the temple of Minerva. The rest of the 
space is covered with the rubbish of 
ancient and modern buildings, and with 
the tents, arms, and barracks, of the 
Turks. 

The first thing that strikes you in the 
edifices of Athens is the beautiful colour 
of those monuments, In our climate, 
in an atmosphere overcharged with smoke 
and rain, stone of the purest white soon 
turns black, or of .a greenish hue, The 
serene sky and the brilliant sun of Greece 
merely communicate to the marble of 
Paros and Pentelicus, a golden teint 
resembling that of ripe corn or the a- 
tumnal foliage. 

The correctness, the simplicity, and 
the harmony, of the proportions next 
demand your admiration. You here 
see neither order upon order, colum 
upon column, nor dome upon dome. 
The temple of Minerva, for example, 
is a simple oblong parallelogram, adorned 
with a vestibule, a pronaos or porticr, 
and raised upon three steps, which rua 
all round. This pronaes occupied neat 
one-third of the tota} length of the edi 
fice. The interior of the temple ¥% 
divided into two distinct naves, which 
were separated by a wail, and which re- 
ceived all their light from the door. 
In one was seen the statue of Minerva, 
the work of Phidias; and in the other 
was kept the treasure of the Athenians 
The columns of the vestibule and poibe 
rested immediately upon the steps ' 
temple; they were. without bases, . od 
and of the Doric order: they were “, 
two feet in height, and seventee® af 
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half in diameter at the bottom; the inter- 
columniation was seven feet four inches ; 
and the whole structure was -two hun. 
dred and eighteen feet in length, and 
ninety-eight and a half in breadth. 
The frieze of the vestibule was decorated 
with triglyphe of the Doric order: me- 
tupes, or small tablets of marble, inter- 
yvened between the triglypbs. On these 
metopes, Phidias or his pupils had sculp- 
tured the battle between the Centaurs 
aud the Lapithe. The top of the wall 
of the temple, or the frieze of the Cella, 
was decorated with another basso re- 
lievo, probably representing the festival 
of the Panathenza. Pieces of excellent 
sculpture, but of the time of Adrian, the 
period of the renovation of the art, 
adorned the two pediments of the tem- 
ple. Votive offerings, and likewise the 
shields taken from the enemy in the Per- 
sian war, were suspended on the outside 
of the edifice. The circular marks left 
by the latter are still to be seen in the 
architrzve of the pediment facing Mount 
Hymettus, This circumstance leads M. 
Fauvel to presume that the entrance was 
on that side, contrary to the general 
opinion which places it at the opposite 
end, Between these shields were placed 
inscriptions, probably in letters of brass, 
if we may judge from the marks of the 
nails by which they were affixed. M. 
Fauvel conceived that these nails might 
perhaps have served to fasten up gar- 
lands, but he coincided in my opinion, 
when I pointed out to him the regular 
disposition of the holes. Similar marks 
have sufficed for restoring and reading 
the inscription of the square edifice at 
Nimes; and I am convinced that, if the 
‘urks would give permission, the inscrip- 
tions of the Parthenon might in like man- 
her be decyphered. 

Such was the-temple, justly considered 
as the master-piece of architecture, 
both ancientand modern, The harmony 
and the Strength of all its parts are still 
CMspicuous if its ruins; for we should 
form a very erroneous idea of it, were we 
to represent it to, ourselves as merely a 

andsome but small structure, loaded 

with chasing and festoons, in our manner. 

here is always something puny in our 
architecture when we aim at elegance, 
7 heavy when we aspire to majesty. 
See how every thing is contrived at the 
Parthenon! The order is the Doric, and 
- comparative shortness of the column, 
in that order, immediately conveys the 
idea of duration and solidity; but this 
Column, which moreover is without base, 


would have been too heavy; Ictinus has 
recourse to his art, he makes the column 
fluted, and raises it upon steps, by which 
means he combines almost the lightness 
of the Corinthian with the gravity of the 
Doric. The only decorations are two 
pediments and two sculptural friezes. 
| he frieze of the vestibule is composed 
of small marble tablets, regularly divided 
by a triglyphi: in fact, each of these ta- 
blets is a master-piece. ‘The frieze of 
the Cella runs like a fillet along the top 
of a solid and level wail. This is all, 
absolutely all, 

Next to their general harmony, their 
accordance with places and sites, their 
adaptation to the purposes for which 
they were designed, what must be ad- 
mired in the edifices of Greece, is the 
high finish of all the parts. In them, 
the object which is not intended to be 
seen, 1s wrought with as much care as 
the exterior compositions. Toe junctures 
of the blocks which form the columns of 
the temple of Minerva are so perfect as 
to require the greatest attention to dis. 
‘cover them, and to leave a mark no 
thicker than the finest thread, 

The roses, the plinths, the mouldings, 
the astragals, all the details of the edi- 
fice, exhibit the same perfection, The 
lines of the capital, and the fluting of 
the coluinns of the Parthenon, are so 
sharp, that you would be tempted to 
suppose that the entire column had 
passed through a lathe, No turner’s 
work in ivory can be more delicate than 
the Ionic ornaments of the temple of 
Erectheus: and the cariatides of the 
Pandroseum are perfect models. If, 
after viewing the edifices of Rome, those 
of Frauce appeared coarse to me, the 
structures of Rome now seem barbarous 
in their turn, since L have seen the mo- 
numents of Greece: not even excepting 
the Panthenon, with its disproportionate 
pediment. The comparison may be 
easily made at Athens, where the Gre- 
cian architecture is often placed quite 
close to the architecture ot Rome. 

I had fallen into a common error re- 
specting the monuments of the Greeks: I 
had an idea that they were perfect as a 
whole, but defiment in grandeur. I 
have shewn that the genius of the archi- 
tects has given in proportional grandeur 
to these monuments, what they may 
want in size; and Athens moreover 18 
full of prodigious works. The Atheni- 
ans, a people neither rich nor a 
raised gigantic piles: the stones of the 


f rock; the 
Pnyx are ubsolute masses 0 Presta 
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Propylza were an immense undertaking, 
and marble slabs, with which they were 


covered, surpassed in dimensions any 


thing that was ever seen of the kind; the 
height of the columns of the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, perhaps exceeds sixty 
feet, and the whole temple was half a 
mile in circumference; the walis of 
Athens, including those of the three har- 
bours, extended over a space of near 
nine leagues; the walls which connected 
the city with the Pirezus, were so broad 
that two chariots might run abreast upon 
them, and were flanked with square 
towers at intervals of fifty paces. The 
Romans themselves never erected fortifi- 
cations of greater magnitude. 

We passed the whole morning in the 
examination of the citadel. The Turks 
had formerly stuck the minaret of a 
mosque to the portico of the Parthenon, 
We ascended by the half-destroyed stair- 
case of this minaret ; we seated ourselves 
on a broken part of the frieze of the 
temple, and looked around us. We had 
Mount Hymettus on the east; the Pen- 
telicus on the north; the Parnes: on the 
north-west; the Mounts Icarus, Cordy- 
alus, or /Evalea, on the west, and beyond 
the former was perceived the summit of 
the Citheron; and to the south-west and 
south appeared the sea, the Pirzus, the 
coasts of Salamis, #yina, Epidaurus, and 
the citadel of Corinth. | 

Below us, im the hollow, whose cir- 
cumterence [ have just described, were 
seen the hills and most of the monuments 
of Athens; to the south-west, the hill of 
the Museum, with the tomb of Philopap- 
pus; to the west, the recks of the Are. 
epagus, the Pnyx, and the Lycabettus ; 
to the north, the little Mount of Aches- 
mus, and to the east, the hiils which 
overlook the Stadiuin. At the very foot 
of the citadel lay the ruins of the theatre 
of Bacchus and of Herodes Atticus. To 
the left of these ruims stood the huge 
detaehed columns of the temple of Ju- 
picer Olymmpius; and still farther off, 
looking coward the north-west, we per- 
ceived the site of the Lyceum, the course 
of the Ilissus, the Stadium, and a temple 
of Diana os Ceres, In the west and 
north west quarter, towards the large 
wood of olive-trees, M. Fauvel pointed 
out the site of the outer Ceramicus, the 
Academy, and its road bordered with 
tombs. Lastly, in the valley formed by 
the Anchestaus and the citadel, was seen 
the modern town, 

You must now figure to yourself all 
this space, partly waste and covered 
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v ith a yellow heath; partly inters i 
with olive groves, fields of barley, and 
vineyards, Your imagination On 
present shafts of columns and ee 7 
ancient and modern ruins sciliiea 
among these cultivated lands te 
whitened walls, and the inclostires of 
gardens intersecting them. You mus 
scatter over this space Albanian womey 
fetching water, or washing the garmen's 
of the Turks at the wells; peasants going 
and coming, driving asses, or carryiug 
provisions on their backs, to the city, 
You must conceive all these mountains 
which have such fine names, all thee 
celebrated ruins, all these iskands, al 
these seas not less famous, illumined by 
a brilliant light. From the summit of the 
Acropolis, | beheld the sun rise between 
the two peaks of Mount Hymettus; the 
crows which build their nests around the 
citadel, but never soar to its summit, 
hovered below us; their-blsck and po 
lished wings were tinged with roseate 
hues by the first radiant beams of Au 
rera; columns of light, blue smoke as- 
cended in the shade, along the sides of 
the Hymettus, and marked the gardens 
where the bees are kept; Athens, the 
Acropolis, and the ruins of the Parthe 
non, were colored with the most beai- 
tiful tints of peach-blossom ; the seu'p- 
tures of Phidins struck horizontally bya 
ray of gold, started into life and seemed 
to move upon the marble from the mo 
bility of the shadows of the relief: in the 
distance, the sea, and the Pireus, were 
perfectly white with the light; and the 
citadel of Corinth reflecting the brilli- 
ancy of the rising day, glowed on the 
southern horizon like a rock of purple 
and fire. 

From the spot where we were placed, 
we might, in the prosperous times of 
Athens, have seen her ficets standing 
out of the Pireus to engage the enemy, 
or to repair to the feasts of Detos; we 
might have heard the griefs of CEdipe, 
Philoctetus, and Hecuba, burst from the 
theatre of Bacchus; we might have . 
tened to the applauses of the citizens a 
the orations of Demosthenes. But, alas: 
nu sound met our ears, save a few er 
from an enslaved populace, issuing - 
intervals from those walls which so hong 
re-echoed the voice of a free peo nd 
console myself, I said what we are ob - 
to be continually repeating: every' 2 
passes away, every thing must mre . 
end in this world, ' Whither are 
those divine geniuses, who reare ted 
temple on whose ruins I was Orbis 
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This san which, perhaps, beamed on the 
last moment of the poor girl of Megara, 
had witnessed the de ath of the brilliant 
Aspasia. This picture of Attica, this 
spectacle which I centemplated, had 
been surveyed by eyes that have been 
closed above two thousand years. IT too 
shall soon be no more, and other mortals, 
transitory as myself, will make the same 
reflexions on the same ruins. Our lives 
and our bearts are in the hands of God; 
let him then do with both what he 


pleases. 





RELICS. 

On descending from the citadel I 
picked up a piece of marble belonging to 
the Parthenon; [L had also preserved a 
fragment of the tomb of Agamemnon; 
aud [ have since made a practice of 
taking something away with me from the 
nionuments [| have visited. They are 
not suck splendid memorials of my pe- 
regrinations as those collected by M. de 
Choiseul and Lord Elgin; but I am sa. 
tished with them. [preserve them with 
as much care as the little marks of friend- 
ship which I have received from my 
hosts, among others, a bone box given 
me by Father Munoz, at Jaffa. When I 
survey these trifles, they immediately re- 
mind me of my pilgrimages and adven- 
tures, Ulysses returned home with large 
chests full of the rich presents made him 
bythe Pheacians; I returned to my home 
with a dozen stones picked up at Sparta, 
Athens, Argos, and Corinth; three or 
tour small heads in terra cotta given me 
by M. Fauvel, some chaplets, a bottle of 
the water of the Jordan, another from 
the Dead Sea, a few reeds from the Nile, 
4 piece of marble from Carthage, and a 
Paster moulding from the Alhambra. I 
have spent fifty thousard francs on my 


tour, and left- behind-me- my linen and— 


my arms as presents. Had it lasted a 
initle longer, { should have returned on 
foot with a white staff in my hand. Un- 
lortunately I should not have found, on 
reaching my native land, a kind brother 
to Sav to me, like the old man in the 
Arabian Nizhts : “Here, brother, are a 
thousand sequins for you, buy camels and 
sive up travelling.” 





THE PHALEREUS AND PIREUS. 
; Jn the 25th, we mounted our horses 
ry early, and, leaving the city, took the 
; he Phalereus, As we approached 
€ sea, the coast gradually became 
Clevated, and terminated in heights, 
Muosiues Of which form, to the east 


road tu t 


more 
the s 


and west, the harbours of Phalereus, 
Munychia, and Pireus. On the beach 
of the Phalereus, we discerned traces of 
the w alls that encompassed the port, and 
other ruins which were mere heaps of 
rubbish; these were, perhaps, the tem- 
ples of Juno and Ceres. Near this Spot, 
lay the little field and tomb of Aristides, 
We went down tothe harbour, a circulac 
basin, with a bottom of fine sand, Cca- 
pable of containing about fifty boats, 

From the harbour of Phalereus we 
proceeded to that of Munychia, which is 
of an oval figure, and rather larger than 
the former, Lastly, turning the extre- 
mity of a craggy hill, and advancing from 
cape to cape, we reached the Pireus, 

*If Chandler was astonished at the 
solitude of the Pireus, I can affirm that 
J was not less struck by itthanhe. We 
had explored a desert coast, we had sur- 
veyed three harbours, and in these three 
harbours had not perceived one single 
vessel. Nothing was to be seen but ruins, 
rocks, and the sea; and no sound met the 
ear, save the cries of the kingsfisher, and 
the dashing of the surges against the 
tomb of Themistocles, producing an in- 
cessant murmur in the abode of eternal 
silence. Washed away by the billows, 
the ashes of the conqueror of Xerxes 
reposed beneath them, commingled with 
the bones of the vanquished Persians, 
In vain my eye sought the temple of 
Venus, the long gallery and the statue 
embiematic of the people of Athens: the 
image of that inexorable people was for 
ever fallen near the well, to which the 
exiled citizens repaired, to no purpose, 
to reclaim their country. Instead of 
those superb arsenals, those porticoes 
whence the gallies were launched, those 
Agore, reverberatirg the shouts of the 
seamen; instead of those edifices, resem. 
bling the city of Rhodes in their general 
appearance and beauty; I saw nothing 
but a dilapidated convent and a magi 
zine. Here, ina wretched hut of wood, 
a Turkish custom-house officer sits all 
the year round, the ionely sentinel of 
the coast, and a model of stupid patience: 
whole months elapse without his wite 
nessing the arrival of a single vessel. 
Such is the present deplorable condita 
of these once-famous harbours. 

It is near four miles from Athens to 
the Phalereus; three or four from the 
Phalereus to the Pireus, following the 
windings of the coast; and five from 
Piraus to Athens; sothat, on our retura 
to the city, we bad been about twelve 


miles. We made haste to dive, “ ~* 
vu 
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four in the afternoon set out on another 
excursion. 

We went out of the town on the side 
next to Mount Hyimettus. My host 
took me to the village of Angelo Kipous, 
where, as he conjectures, he has disco- 
vered the temple of Venus in the gar- 
dens. We came to the Cephisus, which 
I had already saluted lower down on my 
way from Eleusis. We then turned 
back, still continuing our ride through the 
furest of olive-trees. We left on the 
right a small eminence covered with 
rocks. ‘This was Colone, at the foot of 
which formerly stood the village con- 
taining the retreat of Sophocles, and the 
place where that great tragic poet drew 
the last tears from the eyes of the father 
of Antigone. We followed, for some 
distance, the Brazen Way, where are to 
be seen vestiges of the temple of the 
Furies; and then, on approaching Athens, 
we rambled for a considerable time in 
the environs of the Academy! Nothing 
now marks this retirement of the philo- 
sophic sages. Its first plantains fell by 
the axe of Sylla, and those with which 
Adrian probably caused it to be em- 
bellished, have not escaped the ravages 
of succeeding barbarians. ‘The altars 
of Cupid Prometheus, and the Muses, 
are no more; every Spark divine is extin- 
guished in the groves where Plato so oft 
received inspirations, 

It had been dark an hour before we 
thought of returning to Athens: the sky 
was studded with stars, and the air in- 
comparably soft, pure, and transparent ; 
our horses went at a slow pace, and we 
had both become silent. The way 
which we were pursuing, was probably 
the ancient road to the academy, bor- 
dered by the tombs of such citizens as 
had fallen for their country, and those 
of the greatest men of Greece. Here 
reposed the ashes of Thrasybuius, Pe- 
ricles, Chabrias, Timotheus, [armo- 
dius, and Aristogiton, ‘ 

The tombs are destroyed; the illus- 


' trious dead, whom the Athenians had 


placed without the city, as for an ade 
vanced post, rose nyt to defend it, but 
sutiered the Tartars to trample it under 
their feet. Time, violence, and the 
plough, as Chandler observes, have le- 
velled every thing. In this place the 
plough is supesfluous; and that single 
remark will convey a more accurate 
idea of the desolation of Greece, than 


all the reflecgions in which I could ine 
dulge, 
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DESPOTISM, : 

God forbid that I should fall, at 
present day, into those declam - 
which have brought such calamities un” 
our country ; but, if I had ever thoug 
? 


with men for whose ch; 
aracter and 1, 
lents I have otherwise th “ 


€ highest res 
pect, that an absolute Lovernment js the 


best of all governments, a few months 
residence in Turkey would have coms 
pletely cured me of that opinion, 

_ The travellers who are content to visit 
civilized Europe are extremely fortunate: 
they penetrate not into those once.ce 
lebrated regions, where the bear is 
wounded at every step, where living 
rujus every moment divert the attention 
from the ruins of stone and marble, [y 
vain you would give full scope in Greece 
to the illusions of the imagination; the 
mournful truth incessantly pursues you, 
Cabins of dried mud, more fit for the 
abode of brute animals than of man; 
women and children in rags, running 
away at the approach of the stranger and 
the janissary; the aflrighted goats them. 
selves scouring over the hills, and the 
dogs alone remaining to receive you with 
their baiking—such is the scene that 
dispels the charm which fancy would 
fain throw over the objects before you. 

The Peloponnese is a desert: since 
the Russian expedition, the Torkisi 
yoke has borne with encreased weight 
on the inhabitants of the Morea; part 
of its population has been slaughtered 
by the Albanians. Nothing meets the 
eye but villages destroyed with fire and 
sword. In the towns, as at Misitra, 
whole suburbs are deserted; and I have 
often travelled fifteen leagues 1 the 
country without comming to 4 single hae 
bitation. Grinding oppression, outrages 
of every kind complete the destrucuo 
of agriculture and human life. To drive 
a Greek peasant from his cabin, to cary 
off his wife and children, to put him 
death on the slightest pretest, 1 - 
sport with the lowest aga of the _* 
insignificant village. Reduced 0 “ 
lowest depth of misery, the More “ 
abandons his native land, and gg 
Asia in quest of a lot less severe 
hope! He cannot escape his — 
he there finds other cadis and ° 
pachas, even in the sands of J 
in the deserts of Palmyra. si, 

Attica, with somewhat less pone srt 
ness, is not less completely ¢ a 
Athens is under the immediate pl. 


443 of 
tion of the chief of the black met 











the seraglio. A disdar or governor is 
the representative of the monstrous pro- 
teetor among the people of Solon. 
This disdar resides in the citadel, filled 
with the master-pieces of Phidias and 
Ictinus, without enquiring what nation 
left these remains behind it, without 
deigning to step beyond the threshold 
of the mean habitation which he has 
built for himself under the ruins of the 
monuments of Pericles:. except very 
rarely when this automaton shuffles to 
the door of his den, squats cross-legged 
on a dirty carpet, and, while the smoke 
from his pipe ascends between the co- 
lumns of the temple of Minerva, eyes 
with vacant stare the shores of Salamis 
and the sea of Epidaurus, 

You would suppose that Greece her- 
sclf intended, by the mourning which 
she wears, to announce the wretchedness 
af lier children. ‘The country in gene- 
ral is uncultivated, bare, monotonous, 
wild, and the ground of a yellow hue, 
the colour of withered herbage. There 
are no rivers that deserve the appella- 
tun; but small streams and torrents 
which are dry in summer. No farm- 
houses, or scarcely any, are to be seen 
in the country; you observe no husband- 
men, you meet no carts, no teams of 
oxen. Nothing can be more melancho- 
ly than never to be able to discover the 
marks of modern wheels, where you 
still perceive in the rock the traces of 
ancient ones. A few peasants in tu- 
nics, with red caps on their heads, like 
the galley-slaves at Marseilles, dolefully 
wish you, as they pass, Kali spera, Good 
morning! Before them they drive asses 
or small horses with rough coats, which 
are sutlicient to carry their scanty rustic 
equipage, or the produce of their vine- 
yard. Bound this desolate region with 


a sea almost as solitary; place on the 


declivity of a rock a dilapidated watch- 
tower, a forsaken convent ; let a minaret 
rise from the midst of the desert to an- 
hounce the empire of slavery; let a 
herd of goats, or a number of sheep, 
browse upon a cape among columns in 
Tuins; let the turban of a Turk put the 
erdsmen to flight, and render the road 
sull more lonely; and you will have an 
Accurate idea of the picture which 
Greece now presents. 
teed 
MODERN GREEKS. 

T have not seen enough of the modern 
reeks to venture to form an opinion 
respecting their character. Full well I 


how how easy it.is to slander the une 
Moxzuiy Mac. No, 222, 
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fortunate ; nothing is more natural than 
for those who are secure from all danger, 
to say: “ Why do they not break the 
yoke under which they groan?” Any 
man may express in his own chimneys 
corner these lofty sentiments, and this 
proud spirit of independence. Besides, 
decisive opinions abound in an age when 
nothing is doubted of but the existence 
of God. - But, as the general Opinions 
which we form of nations are very often 
contradicted by experience, I shall be- 
ware of forming any. I merely think 
that there is still abundance of genius 
in Greece; I even think that our mas- 
ters in every'line still reside there: just 
as [ conceive that human nature still 
preserves its superiority at Rome; by 
which, I would not be understood to say, 
that superior men are now to be found in 
that city. 

But, at the same time, I fear that the 
Greeks are not too well disposed to 
break their chains. If even they were 
released from the tyranny which op- 
presses them, they would not lose ina 
moment the marks of their fetters. 
They have not only been crushed be- 
neath the weight of despotism, but for 
these two thousand years they have been 
a superannuated and degraded nation, 
They have not been renovated, like the 
rest of Europe, by barbarous nations ; 
and the very nation which has conquered 
them has contributed to their corrup- 
tion. That nation has not introduced 
among them the rude and savage man- 
ners of the natives of the north, but 
the voluptuous customs of southern 
climes. To say nothing of the religious 
crime which the Greeks would have 
committed in abjuring their altars, they 
would have gained nothing by the adop- 
tion of the koran. In the book of 
Mahomet, there is no principle of civie 
ligation, no precept that can impart 
elevation to the character: that book 
inculcates neither a hatred of tyranny 
nor a love of independence. In em- 
bracing the religion of their rulers, the 
Greeks would have renounced the arts, 
sciences, and letters, to become the 
soldiers of foNune, and blindly obey 
the caprice of an absolute sovereign. 
They would have spent their lives in 
ravaging the world, or in slumbering on 
a carpet among women ang perfumes. 





THE CYCLADES. 
The sea having become calm, and the 
sky serene, I beheld, at different dis- 


s, all the Cyclades; Scyros, where 
— 40 Achilles 
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Achilles spent his infancy ; Delos, cele- 
brated for the birth of Diana and Apollo, 
for its palm-tree and its festivals; Naxos, 
which reminded me of Ariadne, Theseus, 
and Bacchus. But all these islands, 
once so enchanting, or perhaps so highly 
embellished by the imaginations of the 
poets, now wear no other appearance 
than that of desolation and sterility. 
Dreary villages rise in the form of a su- 
gar-loaf upon the rocks; they are com- 
manded by castles still more dreary, and 
sometimes surrounded with a double or 
a triple wall, within. which the inhabi- 
tants live in perpetual fear of the Turks 
‘and of pirates. As these fortified villages 
are nevertheless falling to ruin, they con- 
vey to the mind of the traveller, an idea 
‘of every species of wretchedness at once. 
Rousseau somewhere says, that he wished 
himself exiled to one of the islands of the 
Archipelago. The cloquent sophist 
would soon have repented his choice, 
Separated from his admirers, banished 
among clownrish and perfidious Greeks, 
he would have found neither flowers, 
nor brooks, nor shade, in the vallies 
schorched by the sun; he would have 
heheld around him no other objects than 
clumps of olive-trees, and reddish rocks 
covered with sage and balm: and I 
shrewdly suspect that he would not have 
wished to continue his waiks for any 
length of time, to the whistling of the 
wind and the roaring of the sea, along an 
uninhabited coast. 
Cito, 

In the night we came to an anchor in 
the port of Chio, the favoured coantr 
of Homer. Iwas in a sound sleep, from 
which Joseph did not wake me till seven 
mm the morning. I lay upon the deck, 
and, when I opened my eyes, I fancied 
that I was transported into some fairy 
region. I found myself in the midst of a 
port full of shipping, having before me a 
charming town overlooked by hills, whose 
tidges were covered with olive, palm, 
mastick, and turpentine, trees. The 
quays were thronged with Greeks, Franks, 
and Turks, and the ear was saluted with 
the ringing of bells. 


REFLECTIONS ON LEAVING SMYRNA. 

T then recollected for the first time, 
that I was treading the plains of Asia; 
&® quarter of the globewhich had not yet 
bcheld the traces of my steps, nor, alas! 
those surrows, which I ‘share with the 
rest of mankind. I felt impressed with 
Brotound respect for this ancient soil, 
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which was the cradle of the human race 
the abode of the patriarchs ; where T ‘ 
and Babylon reared their hauyh m 

ghty heads : 
where the Eternal called Cyrus and Alex. 
ander; and where Christ accomplished 
the mystery of our salvation. A nen 
world lay open before me; I was going 
to visit nations to which I was stranger: 
to observe different manners and differen, 
customs 3 to behold other animals, uther 
plants, new sky, and a new nature, | 
should soon pass the Hermus and the 
Granicus: Sardis was not far distant: | 
was advancing towards Pergamus and 
Troy. History unfolded to me another 
page of the revolutions of mankind, 

TIE GRANICUS, 

This river of Sousonghirli is no other 
than the Granicus; and this unknown 
plain is the plain of Mysia.—What is 
then the spell of glory? A traveller 
comes to a river, in which he observes 
nothing remarkable; he is told that the 
name of this river 1s Sousonghirli: he 
crosses it and pursues his way. But 
should some one perchance call out to 
him: ’Tis the Granicus!—he starts, 
opens his astonished eyes, fixes them og 
the river, as if the water possessed a 
magic power, or as if a supernatural 
vice were to be heard on its banks. We 
halted three hours at Sousonghirli, and 
I spent the whole of that time in contem 
plating the Granicus. IJtis very narrow; 
the west bank is steep and rugged ; and 
its water, which is bright and limpid, 
flows over a sandy bottom, This stream, 
in the place where [ saw it, 1s not more 
than furty feet broad, and three anda 
half deep ; but in spring it rises and runs 
with impetuosity. sciniend 

lIere fell an immense empire, ® ' 
here rose an empire still more immense, 
the Indian Ocean heard the fall of the 
throne that was overturned near ~ 
shores of the Propontis; the —_ ‘. 
held the approach of the leopa a 
four wings, which triumphed veiw 
banks of the Granicus ; Babylon, ‘ his 
the king built in the splendor © 

) her gates to admit a ne 
power, opened g hips, was 
master; ‘Tyre, the queen of s om 
huinbled, and her rival sprang UP 
the sands of Alexandria. 


eae tre 
TROY. 
When T was = at ae 
ing of the 2ist of September, 
pn. just going. to double the at 
the Dardanelles, the fever oa crawied 
by the recollections of Troy: vpoa 
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Tthodes. 


apon deck ; the first object that met my 
eve was alofty promontory crowned with 
nine mills: this was Cape Sigeum, © At 
the foot of the cape I distinguished two 
tumuli, the tombs of Achilles and Patro- 
clus) The mouth of the Simois was on 
the left of the new castle of Asia; still 
farther a-stern of us appeared Cape 
Rhetus and the tomb of Ajax. In the 
distance rose the chain of Mount Ida, 
the declivities of which, viewed from the 
point where I was, appeared gentle, and 
of an harmonious color; and ‘Tenedos 
was a-head of us. 

My eye expatiated over this picture, 
and involuntarily returned to the tomb of 
Achilles. I repeated these verses of the 
poet: 

"aug aitoics Simerra peiyay nal apdpaova 
ThpaBov 
Xwaty Apytiny iseeg erpatos arypenTaay 
"Autn im wgouyoven, ems Want, EAAno move 
‘Qs nav THAEPaviig Ex TrovTépiy “aVdgaow Em 
Toss 0s vd yeyaacs wal ob peeTémiodey ErovTcs. 
Odyss. lib. 24. 

“ The army of the warlike Greeks erects 
on the shore a vast and admirable monument, 
which is perceived afar off by those who pass 
iton the sea, and will attract the notice of 
the present and of future generations.” 


The pyramids of the Egyptian monarchs 
are insignificant compared with the glory 
of that tomb of turf, which Homer sung 
and Alexander made the circuit of. 

[experienced on this occasion a re- 
markable effect of the power of the feel- 
ings and the influence of the soul over 
the body: I had gone upon deck with 
the fever: but my head-ache suddenly 
left me; T recovered my strength, and, 
what is still more extraordinary, all the 
energies of my mind, | ‘Twenty-four 
hours afterwards, it is true, the fever 
had returned... --) Us 

Thad no reason to reproach myself: 
I did intend, in my progress through Ana. 
tolia, to visit the plain of Troy, and the 
reader has seen how I was obliged to re- 
linquish that design. { then purposed 
to land there as I passed, and the captain 
of the ship obstinately refused to set me 
on shore, though he had engaged to do 
so by our contract. These crosses at 
first occasioned me a goud deal of vexa- 
tion, but at present I make myself easy 
onthe subject. I have been wofully dis- 
appointed in Greece, and the same for- 
— perhaps awaited me at Troy. I 

ve at least retained all my_allusions re- 
Specting the Simois, and moreover had 
the good fortune to salute the sacred soi, 
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to behold the waves that bathe it, and 
the sun by which it is illumined, 

f am astonished that travellers who 
treat of the plain of Troy, shovid alinase 
always overlook the circumstances of the 
Eneid. ‘Troy is nevertheless the glory of 
Virgil, as well as that of Homer. It is 
a rare destiny for a country to have iné 
spired the finest strains of the two great. 
est pocts in the world. While the coast 
of Llion receded from my view, I stove 
to recollect the verses which so admirably 
describe the Grecian fleet, leaving Tee 
nedos, and advancing, per silentia lune, 
to these solitary shores, which were sucs 
cessively presented to my view. Horrid 
shrieks soon succeeded the silence of 
night, and the flames of Priam’s palace 
reddened that sea which our vessel was 
peaceably ploughing. 

——t-res 
RILUDES, 

We came to an anchor in the harbour 
of Rhodes, to take on board a pilot for 
whe coast of Syria. I landed, and went 
to the house of the French consul. I 
was impatient for the termination of this 
interview, that I might at least get a 
sight of that celebrated Rhodes, where I 
had but a moment to spend. Here com- 
menced for me an antiquity that formed 
the link between the Grecian antiquity 
which I had just quitted, and the Hebrew 
antiquity which 1 was about to eer 
The monuments of the Knights of Rhodes 
roused my curiosity, which was somewhat 
fatigued by the ruins of Sparta and Athens. 
Some wise laws respecting Commerce, a 
few verses, by Pindar, on the consort of 
the Sun and the daughter of Venus, 
some comic poets, and painters, and 
monuments more distinguished for mag- 
nitude than beauty, such I believe is all 
that can remind the traveller of ancient 
Rhodes. The Rhodians were brave; 
it is a singular cifcumstance, that they 
acquired celebrity mm arms for having 
gloriously sustained a siege, like the 
knights their successors. Rhodes, ho- 
nored with the presence of Cicero and 
Pompey, was contaminated by the resi- 
dence of Tiberius. 

Rhodes exhibited to me, at every step, 
traces of our manners, and memorials of 
m try. [found herea little France 

y country 
inthe midst of Greece. 1 walked through 
a long street, still called the Street of the 
Knights, It consists of Gothic houses, 
the walls of which are studded with Gab 
lic devices, and the arms of families that 
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lilies of France crowned, and as fresh as 
if they had just come from the hands of 
the sculptor. The Turks, who have 
every-where mutilated the monuments of 
Greece, have spared those of chivalry; 
christian honor astonished infidel bravery, 
and the Saladins felt respect for the 
Coucis. 

At the end of the Street of the Knights, 
you come to three Gothic arches, which 
lead to the palace of the grand master. 
This palaceis now converted into a prison. 
A half-ruined convent, inhabited by two 
monks, is the only memorial at Rhodes 
of that religion which there performed 
such miracles. The fathers conducted 
me to their chapel. You there see a 
Gothic virgin, with her child, painted on 
wood; the arms of d’Aubusson, the 
grand master, are carved at the bottom 
of the picture. This curious piece of 
antiquity was discovered some years since 
by a slave, who was at workin the garden 
belénging tothe convent. In the chapel 
is a second altar dedicated to St. Louis, 
whose image is met with all over the east, 
and whose death-bed I saw at Carthage. 
J left my mite upon this altar, requesting 
the fathers to say a mass for my prospe- 
rous voyage, as if [ had foreseen the dan- 
gers I should encounter on the coast of 
Rhodes, in my return from Egypt. 

The commercial port of Rhodes would 
be very safe, if the ancient works which 
defended it were rebuilt. At the extre- 
mity of this harbour stands a wall flanked 
with two towers. These towers, accord. 
ing to a tradition current in the country, 
occupy the site of the two rocks which 
served as a base for the Colossus. 


GREEK SAILORS. 

It is really surprising to see how the 
Greeks navigate their ships. The pilot 
sits cross-legged, with his pipe in his 
mouth, holding the tiller, which, to be 
on a level with the hand that guides it, 
must graze the deck. Before this pilot, 
who is half reclined, and consequently 
can exert no force, stands a compass, 
which he knows nothing about, and which 
he never looks at. On the least appear- 
ance of danger, French or Italian charts 
are spread out upon the deck ; the whole 
crew, with the captain at their head, lie 
down upon their bellies; they examine 
the chart; they follow the lines deline- 
ated upon it with their fingers ; they en. 
deavour to find out where they are, each 
gives his opinion ; they conclude at last 
that it is Hnpossible to make head or tail 
ef these conjuring-books of the Franks, 
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fold up the map again, lower the es; 
bring the wind a-stern: they mr 
recourse again to their rn 


Pipes and the; 
chaplets, recommend choamashie ne 


vidence, and await the event, In this 
way many a ship gets two or three hun. 
dred leagues out of her course, and finds 
herself off the coast of Africa instead of 
making that of Syria; but all this cannot 
prevent the crew from joining in a dance 
on the first gleam of sun-shine, The 
ancient Greeks were, in many respects, 
but amiable and credulous children, who 
passed with all the levity of infancy from 
grief to joy ; and the modern Greeks have 
retained something of this character: 
happy at least to find in this versatility of 
disposition some relief from their woes! 


APPROACH TO THE HOLY LAND. 
At six in the morning, I was rouzed 
by a confused sound of voices: I opened 
my eyes, and perceived all the pilgrims 
looking towards the prow of the vessel, 
I asked what was the matter, and they 
called out to me, Signior, il Carmelo! 
Mount Carmel! A breeze had sprung 
up at eight the preceding evening, and 
in the night we had come in sight of the 
coast of Syria. As I had lain down in 
my clothes, I was soon on my legs, ei 
quiring which was the sacred mountan. 
Each was eager to point it out to me, 
but [ could see nothing of it because the 
sun began to rise inour faces. 
This moment had something religious 
and august; all the pilgrims, with their 
chaplets in their hands, had remained in 
silence in the same attitude, awaiting 
the appearance of the Holy Land. The 
chief of the papas was praying aloud; 
nothing was to be heard but this prayet 
and the noise made in her course by the 
ship, wafted by a most favourable wind 
upon a brilliant sea. From timeto ume 
a cry was raised on the prow, when 
Carmel again appeared in sight, . 
At length J perceived that eran 
myself, like a round spot in 
rays of the sun; I fell upon my oon 
after the manner of the Latin pilgn™ 


_I felt not that agitation which seized me 


on beholding, for the first time, the ae 
of Greece; but the sight of the cote. 
the Israelites and the birth-place & 
christianity filled me with awe & shat 
neration, I was just arriving 1 

land of wonders, at the — spot 
most astonishing poesy, 2% re per 
where, even humanly speaking; a eed 
ed the greatest event that ever : 


the face of the world; I mean the ¥" 











The Sea.—Jaffa, 


ing of the Messiah: I was just reaching 
those shores which were visited in like 
manner by Godfrey de Bouillon, Rai. 
mond de Ste Gilles, Tancred the Brave, 
Robert the Strong, Richard Ceeur-de- 
Lion, and that St. Louis whose virtues 
were the admiration of infidels. But 
how durst an obscure pilgrim hke me 
tread a soil consecrated by so many il. 
lustrivus pilgrims ? 
THE SEA. 

I spent part of the night in contemp- 
lating this sea of Tyre, which is called 
in Scripture the Great Sea, and which 
bore the fleets of the royal prophet when 
they went to fetch the cedars of Lebanon 
and the purple of Sidon ; that sea where 
Leviathan leaves traces behind him hke 
abysses; that sea to which the Lord set 
barriers and gates; that affrighted~ de 
which beheld God and fled. This was 
neither the wild ocean of Canada, nor 
the playful waves of Greece: to the 
south extended that Egypt into which 
the Lord came riding upon a swift cloud 
to dry up the channels of the Nile, and 
to overthrow the idols; to the north was 
seated that queen of cities whose mer- 
chants were princes; ‘* Howl, ye ships 
of Tarshish, for your strength is laid 
waste! The city of confusion is broken 
down; every house ts shut that no man 
maycome in. When thus it shall be 
in the midst of the land among the: peo- 
ple; there shall be, as the shaking of an 
olive-tree, and as the gleaning grapes 
when the vintage is done.” Here are 
other antiquities explained by anether 
poet: Isaiah succeeds Llomer. 

But this was not. all: this sea which 
I contemplated washed the shores of 
Galilee on my right, and the plain of 
Ascalon on my lefts _ 
met with the traditions of the patriarchal 
lite, and of the nativity of our Saviour; 
mthe latter I discovered memorials of 
the Crusades, and the shades of the 
Leroes of Jerusalem. 

JAFFA. 

Jaffa was formerly called Joppa, which, 
according to Adrichomius, signities beau- 
Gtul or agreeable, D’Anville derives 
the present name from the primitive 
lorin of Joppa, which is Japho. I[ shall 
observe, that, in the land of the Le- 
"ews, there was another city of the 
pine of Jafia, which was taken by the 
Pe this name perhaps was after- 

‘ds transferred to Joppa. According 
suing commentators, and Pi:ny hium- 


In the former I 
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self, the origin of this city is of very high 
antiquity, Joppa having heen built be. 
fore the deluge. It is said, that at Jo 
pa Noah went into the ark. Afier the 
flood had subsided, the patriarch gave to 
Shem, his eldest son, all the lands de 
pendent on the city, founded by his thiad 
son Japhet. Lastly, according to the 
traditions of the country, Joppa contains 
the sepulchre of the second father of 
mankind, 

According to Pococke, Shaw, and per 
haps d’Anville, Joppa fell to the share 
of Ephraim, and, with Ramla and Lyd- 
da, formed the western part of that tribe: 
but other authors, and among the rest 
Adricomius, Roger, &c. place Joppa in 
the tribeof Dan. The Greeks extended 


‘to these shores the empire of fable, and 


asserted that Joppa -derived its name 
from a daughter of Zolus. They placed 
in the neighbourhood of this city the ad- 
venture of Perseus and Andromeda, 
Scaurus, according tu Pliny, transported 
from Joppa to Rome the bones of the 
sea-monster sent by Neptune.  Pausae 
nias assures us, that near Joppa was to 
be seen a fuuntain, where Perseus wash- 
ed off the blood with which the monster 
had covered him; and, from this cir- 
cumstance, the water ever afterwards re- 
mained of a red colour, Finatly, Se. 
Jerome relates, that in his time the rock 
and the ring to which Andromeda was 
bound, still continued to be poiated out 
at Joppa. 

It was at Joppa that the fleets of 
Hiram, laden with cedar for the Temple, 
landed their cargoes ; and here the pro- 
phet Jonah embarked when he fled be- 
fore the face of the Lord. Joppa fell 
five times into the hands of the Egypu- 
aus, the Assyrians, and other nauons, 
who made war upon the Jews, previous- 
ly tothe arrival of the Romans in Asia, 
It became one of the eleven toparchies 
where the idol Ascarlen was adored. 
Judas Maccabeus burned the town, 
whose inhabiants had slaughtered two 
hundred Jews. St. Peter here raised 
Tabitha from the dead, and received the 
men sent from Casarea in the house of 
Simon the tanner. At the commences 
ment of the troubles of Judea, Joppa 
has destroyed by Gestius. The walls 
having been rebuilt by pirates, Vespasian 


avain sacked it, and placed a garrison in 


the citadel. | ve 

Jaffa, while under the dominion 0 
the Christians, had a bishop, suffragan 
to the see of Caesarea. When the 


knights ‘were eompelled to take “ 
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final leave of the Holy Land, Jaffa, to- 
gether with all Palestine, fell under the 
yoke of the sultans of Egypt, and 
afterwards under the dominion of the 


Tuiks. 
mere 
APPROACH TO JERUSALEM. 
Having crossed the stream, you per- 
ceive the village of Keriet Lefta on the 
bank of another dry channel, which re- 
sembles a dusty high road, El Biré ap- 
ars in the distance, on the summit of 
a lofty hill, on the way to Nablous, Na- 
belos, or Nabolosa, the Shechem of the 
kingdom of Israel, and the Neapolis of 
the Herods. We pursued our course 
through a desert where wild fig-trees thinly 
scattered waved their embrowned leaves 
in the southern breeze. The ground, 
which had hitherto exhibited some ver- 
dure, now became bare; the sides of 
the mountains, expanding themselves, 
assumed at once an appearance of 
greater grandeur and sterility. Present- 
ty all vegetation ceased; even the very 
mosses disappeared. The confused am- 
phitheatre cf the mountains was tinged 
with a red and vivid colour. In this 
dreary region we kept ascending for an 
hour to gain an elevated hill which we 
saw before us; after which we proceed 
ed for another hour across a naked plain 
bestrewed with loose stones. All at 
once, at the extremity of this plain, I 
perceived a line of Gothic walls, flanked 
with square towers, and the tops of a few 
buildings peeping above them. At the 
foot of this wall appeared a camp of 
Turkish horse, with all the accompani- 
ments ‘of oriental pomp. El Cods! 
“ The Hoty City ” exclaimed the guide, 
and away he went at full gallop. 
Ican now account for the surprise ex- 
pressed by the crusaders and pilgrims, 
at the first sight of Jerusalem, according 
to the reports of historians and travellers. 
T can affirm, that whoever has, like me, 
had the patience to read near two hun- 
dred modern accounts of the Holy Land, 
the rabbinical compilations and the pas- 
sages in the ancients relative to Judea, 
stil knows nothing at all about it. I 
ange & with my eyes fixed on Jerusa- 
em, measuring the height of its walls, 
reviewing at once all the recollections of 
history, from Abraham to Godfrey of 
Bouillon, reflecting on the total change 
accomplished in the world by the mission 
of the Son of man, and in vain seeking 
that Temple, not one stone of which is 
left upon another. Were 1 to live a 
thousand years, never should I forget 


that desert which yet 

vaded by the sede af lee ah pers 

the terrors of death. Yah ang 
—— ee 

Wie Fg eater a 

¥.e entered Jerusalem fas 
=, near which mes : wae Piling 

avid, better known b 
of the Pisans’ eens ‘wera 
tribute, and followed the street the 
opened before ‘us; then, turning to the 
left between a kind of prisons of plaster 
denominated houses, we arrived, at twen, 
ty-two minutes past twelve, at the con. 
vent of the Latiu Fathers, I found it 
in the possession of Abdallah’s soldi 
who appropriated to themselves whatere 
they thuught fit, | 

Those only who have been in the same 

situation a3 the Fathers of the Holy 
Tand, can form a conception of the 
pleasure which they received from my 
arrival. They thought themselves saved 
by the presence of one single French. 
man.  [ delivered a letter from General 
Sebastiani, to Father Bonaventura di 
Nola, the superior of the convent. “ Sir,” 
said he, “it is Providence that has 
brought you hither. You have travelling 
firmans. Permit us to send them w 
the pacha; he will thence find thata 
Frenchman has arrived at the convent; 
he will believe that we are under the 
special protection of the emperor, Last 
year he forced us to pay six thousand 
piastres ; according to the regular custom 
we owe him but four thousand, and that 
merely under the denomination of a 
present. He wishes to extort from us 
the same sum this year, and threatens 
to proceed to the last extremity if we 
refuse to comply with his demands. We 
shall be obliged to sell the consecrated 
plate, for during the last four years we 
have received no alms from Europe: ! 
this should continue, we shall be forced 
to quit the Holy Land, and leave the 
tomb of Christ in the hands of Me 
hometans.” 

I thought myself extremely ety 
to have it in my power to render tus 
small service to the superior. 1 reques 
ed, however, that he would percut mé 
to make an excursion to the oy 
before he sent the firmans; pe 
difficulties of a journey, which 1s @ J 
attended with danger, might gunn 
farther increased: for Abdallah ry 
bave caused me to be assassinat me 
the way, and then have thrown 
blame upon the Arabs. 

While 1 was waiting for the at 
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the tower of 
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lof departure, the religious began to sing 
in the church of the monastery. I 
enquired the reason of this singing, 
and was informed, that they were cele- 
heating the festival of the patron of 
their order. I then recollected that it 
was the 4th of October, St. Francis’ 
day, and the anniversary of my birth, 
I hastened to the church, and offered 
up my prayers for the felicity of her, 
who on this day had brought me into 
the world. I deem ita happiness that 
my first prayer at Jerusalem was not 
for myself. I contemplaied with respect 
those religious singing praises to the 
Lord, within three hundred paces of the 
tomb of Christ; I was deeply affected 
atthe sight of the feeble but invincible 
band which has continued the only guard 
of the Holy Sepulchre since it was aban- 
doned by kings. 





TOUR TO THE JORDAN. 

We left Jerusalem to the north, be- 
hind us; on the west we had the moun. 
tains of Judea, and on the east, beyond 
the Red Sea, those of Arabia. We 
passed the convent of St. Elijah. The 
spot where that prophet rested on his 
way to Jerusalem, is sure to be pointed 
out to you, under an olive-tree that 
stauds upon a rock by the side of the 
road. A league further on we entered 
the plain of Rama, where you meet with 
Rachel’s tomb. It is a square edifice, 
surmounted with a small dome: it enjoys 
the privileges of a mosque, for the 
Turks, as well as the Arabs, honor the 
fauilies of the patriarchs. The tradi- 
tions of the christians agree in placing 
Rachel’s sepulchre on this spot; histo. 
nical criticism favors this opinion; but, 
ii spite of Thevenot, Monconys, Roger, 
and many others, 1 cannot admit what 
s pow denominated. Rachel's tomh, to 
be an antique monument: it is evident. 
ly a Turkish edifice, erected in memory 
Oo! a Santon, i 

We perceived in the mountains, for 
night had come on, the lights of the 
Village of Rama. Profound silence 
reigned around us, It was doubtless in 
such a night a$ this that Rachel’s voice 
buddenty Struck the ear: “ A voice was 
heard 10 Rama, lamentation and bitter 
Weeping; Rachel, weeping fur her chil- 

‘en, refused to be comforted, because 
they were not.” Here the mothers of 

“yanax and Euryalus are outdone; 

~ mer and Virgil must yield the palm 
* pathos to Jeremiah, 
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: _ BETHLEHEM, 

We arrived by a narrow and rugged 

road at Bethlehem. We knocked at 
the door of the convent; its inhabitants 
were thrown into some alarm, hecause 
our Visit was unexpected, and Ali’s ture 
ban at first excited terror; but matters 
were soon explained to their satisface 
tion, 
Bethlehem received its name, which 
signifies the House of ‘Bread, froin Abras 
ham ; and was surnamed Ephrata, the 
Fruitful, after Caleb’s wife, to distine 
guish it from another Bethlehem, in 
the tribe of Zebulon. It belonged to 
the tribe of Judah, and also went by 
the name of the City of David, that 
monarch having chere been born, and 
tended sheep in his childhood. Abijan, 
the seventh judge of Israel, Elimelech, 
Obed, Jesse, and Boaz, were, like David, 
natives of Bethlehem, and here must 
be placed the scene of the admirable 
eclogue of Ruth. St. Matthias the 
apostle, also received life in the same 
town where the Messiah came into the 
world. 

The convent of Betilehem is connect- 
ed with the church by a court inclosed 
with lofty walls. We crossed this court, 
and were admitted by a small side-door 
into the church. The editice is certaine 
ly of high antiquity, and, though often 
destroyed and as often repaired, it suil 
retains marks of its Grecian origin. 

On the pavement at the foot of this 
altar you observe a marble star, which 
corresponds, as tradition asserts, with 
the point of the heavens where the mie 
raculous star that conducted the three 
kings became stationary. So much is 
certain, that the spot where the Saviour 
of the world was born, is exactly un. 
derneath this marble star in the subter- 
raneous church of the manger, of which 
I shall presently have occasion to speak, 
The Greeks occupy the choir of the 
Magi, as well as the two other naves 
formed by the. transom of the cross. 
These last are empty, and without 
altars. : 

Two spiral staircases, each composed 
of fifteen steps, open on the sides of the 
outer church, and conduct to the sub. 
terraneous church situated beneath this 
choir. This is the ever-to-be-revered 

lace of the nativity of our Savivor. 

At the farther extremity of this crypt, 
on the east side, is the spot where the 
Virgin brought forth the Redeemer of 
mankind, ‘This spot is marked by @ 
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white marble, incrasted with jasper, and 
surrounded by a circle of silver, having 
rays resembling those with which the 
sn is represented, Around it are in- 
scribed these words : 
HIC DE VIRGINE MARIA 
JESUS CHRISTUS NATUS EST. 

At the distance of seven paces to- 
wards the south, after you have passed 
the foot of one of the staircases leading 
to the upper church, you find the Man- 
ger. You go down to it by two steps, 
for it is not upon a level with the rest 
of the crypt. It isa low recess, hewn 
eut of the rock. <A block of white 
marble, raised about a foot above the 
flour, and hollowed in the form of a 
manger, indicates the very spot where 
the Sovereign of Heaven was laid upon 
straw, 

Two paces farther, opposite to the 
manger, stands an altar, which occupies 
the place where Mary sat when she pre. 
seated the Child of Surrows to the ado- 
ration of the Magi. 

Nothing can be more pleasing, or 
better calculated to excite sentiments of 
devotion, than this subterraneous church. 
It is adorned with pictures of the Ita- 
Jian and Spanish schools. These pic- 
tures represent the mysteries of the 
place, the Virgin and Child after Ra. 
phel, the Annunciation, the Adoration 
of the Wise Men, the coming of the 
Shepherds, and all those miracles of 
mingled grandeur and innocence. The 
usual ornaments of the manger are of 
blue satin embroidered with silver. In. 
cense is continually smoking before the 
cradle of the Saviour. I have heard 
an organ, touched by no ordinary hand, 
pay during mass, the sweetest and most 
tender tunes of the best Italian com- 
posers. These concerts charm the 
Christian Arab, who, leaving his camels 
co teed, repairs, like the shepherds of 
old to Bethlehem, to adore the King of 
kings in his manger. I have seen this 
inhabitant of the desert communicate 
at the altar of the Magi, with a fervour, 
a piety, a devotion, unknown among the 
christians of the west. 

From the grottu of the Nativity we 
went to the subterraneous chapel, where 
tradition places the sepulchre of the 
Innocents: * Herod sent forth and slew 
all the children that were in Bethlehem, 
and in all the coasts thereof, from two 
years old and under. Then was ful- 
filied that which was spoken by Jeremiah 


the prophet, saying: In Rama was these 
a voice beard,” &c. 





Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
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The chapel of the | 
ducted us to the grotto tie COD. 
Here you find the sepulchre of 
reared of the church, that of Basin 
ana the tombs of Sr, 
neonate PA and 

n this grotto St. Jerome 
greater part of his life, Frou the , 
tirement he beheld the fall of the 
empire, and here he received those 
fugitive patricians, who,, after they had 
possessed the palaces of the earth, 
deemed themselves happy to share thie 
cell of a cenobite. The peace of the 
Saint and the troubles of the world 
duce a wonderful effect in the letters of 
the learned commentator on the Scrip. 
tures. 

We mounted our horses and set out 
from Bethlehem. Six Bethlehemite 
Arabs on foot, armed with daggers and 
long matchlocks, formed our escort: 
three of them marched before and three 
behind. We had added to our cavalry 
an ass, which carried water and pro. 
visions. We pursued the way that leads 
to the monastery of St. Saba, whence 
we were afterwards to descend to the 
Dead Sea and to return by the Jordan, 

We first followed the valley of Beth 
lehem, which, as I have observed, 
stretches away to the east. We passed 
a ridge of hills, where you see, on the 
right, a vineyard recently planted, a 


‘circumstance too rare in this country for 


me not to remark it, We arrived at 
a grot called the Grotto of the Shep. 
herds. The Arabs still give it the ap- 
pellation of Dtael Natour, the Village of 
the Shepherds. It is said that Abraham 
here fed his flocks, and that on thi 
spot the shepherds of Judea were i 
formed by the angel of the birth of the 
Saviour, 





TUE DEAD SEA. 

As we advanced, the aspect of the 
mountains still continued the _ 
that is, white, dusty, without shade, wi 
out tree, without he: bage, without moss 
At half-past four we descended lees 
lofty chain of these mountains 
ay elevated. We proceeded for fifty 
minutes over a level plain, and at a 
arrived at the last range = pain’ 
the western border of the The son #28 
near setting, we alighted to give® 
rest to our horses, and I conte 
leisure the lake, the valley, and t 

When we hear of a valley, ¥¢. 
to ourselves a valley either cultivat 
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The Jordan: 


encultivated: if the former, it is cover. 
ed with crops of various kinds, vineyards, 
villages, and cattie; if the latter, it pre- 
sents herbage and woods. It is watered 
bya river, this river has windings in its 
course; and the hills which bound this 
valley have themselves undulations which 
form a@ prospect agreeable to the eye. 
Here nothing of the kind is to be found. 
Figure to yourself two long chains of 
mountains running in a parallel direc. 
tion 8 north to south, without breaks 
and without undulations. The eastern 
chain, called the mountains of Arabia, is 
the highest; when seen at the distance 
of eight or ten leagues, you would take 
itto be a prodigious perpendicular wall 
perfectly resembling Jura ip its form and 
azure color. Not one summit, not the 
smallest peak can be distinguished ; yéu 
merely perceive slight inflections here 
and there, as if the hand of the painter 
who drew this horizontal line along the 
sky, had trembled in some places, 

The western range belongs to the 
mountains of Judea, Less lofty and 
more unequal than the eastern chain, it 
differs from the other in its nature also; 
it exhibits heaps of chalk’ and sand, 
whose form bears some resemblance to 
piles of arms, waving standards, or the 
tents of a camp seated on the border of 
aplain. On the Arabian side, on the 
contrary, nothing is to be seen but black 
perpendicular rocks, which throw their 
lengthened shadow over the waters of 
the Dead Sea. The smallest bird of 
heaven would not find among these rocks 
a blade of grass for its sustenance ; every 
thing there announces the country of a 
reprobate people, and seems to breathe 
the horror ‘and incest whence sprung 
Ammon and Moab. 

The valley, bounded by these two 
chains of mountains,-displays a soil re- 
sembling the bottom of a sea that has 
long retired from its bed, a beach cover- 
ed with salt, dry mud, and moving sands, 
furrowed, as it were, by the waves. Here 
and there stunted shrubs with difficulty 
Vegetate upon this inanimate tract ; their 
leaves are covered with salt, which las 
nourished them, and their bark has a 
smoky smell and taste. Instead of vile 
ages you perceive the ruins of a few 
Uowers, ‘[hrough the middle of this 
valley lows a discolored river, which re- 
uctantly creeps towards the pestilential 
lake by which it is engulphed. Its 
Course amidst the sands can be distin- 
guished only by the willows and the reeds 
that border it; and the Arab lies in am. 
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bush among these reeds to attack the 
traveller, and to plunder the pilgrim. 
Such is the scene famous for the bene- 
dictions aud the’curses of Heaven, This 
river is the Jordan; this lake is the Dead 
Sea; it appears brilliant, but the guilty 
cities entombed iu its bosom seem to 
have poisoned its waters. Its solitary 
abysses cannot atiurd nourishment to any 
living creature ; never did vessel cut its 
waves ; Its shores are without birds, with- 
out trees, without verdure; and its wae 
ters excessively bitter, and so heavy, 
that the most impetuous winds can 
scarcely ruffle their surtace. 
_ When you travel in Judea, the heart 
is at first filled with profound disgust ; 
but, when passing from solitude to solie 
tude, boundless space opens before you, 
this disgust wears off by degrees, and 
you feel a secret awe, which, so far from 
depressing the soul, imparts life, and ele= 
vates the genius. Extraordinary appears 
ances every-where proclaim a land teeme 
ing with miracles: the burning sun, the 
towering eagle, the barren fig-tree, all 
the poetry, all the pictures of Scripture, 
are here. Every name commemorates a 
mystery ; every grot proclaims the future, 
every hill reeechoes the accents of a pro= 
phet. God himself has spoken in these 
regions: dried up rivers, riven rocks, 
half-open sepulchres, attest the prodigy : 
the desert still appears mute with terror, 
and you would imagine that it had nevee 
presumed to interrupt the silence since it 
heard the awful voice of the Eternal. 
THR JORDAN. 

I passed two whole hoars in strolling 
on the banks of the Dead Sea in spite of 
my Bethlehemites, who urged me to leave 
this dangerous country. I was desirous 
of seeing the Jordan at the place where 
it discharges itself into the lake: an es- 
sential point which Hasselquist alone has 
hitherto explored; but the Arabs re- 
fused to conduct me to it, because the 
river near its mouth turns off to the left 
and approac hes the mountains of Arabia, 
I was therefore obliged to make up my 
mind to proceed to the curve of the siver 
that was nearest to US. We broke up 
our camp, and advanced for an hour and 
a half, with excessive dithculty, over a 
fine white sand. We were approaching 
a grove of balm-trees and tamarindss 
which, to my great astonishment, I per- 
ceived in the midst ot this steril tract. 
The Arabs all at once stopped, and point- 
ed to something that I had not yet re- 
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Unable to make out what it was, [ per- 
ceived what appeared to be sand in mo- 
tion. On drawing nearer to this singu- 
Jar object, I beheld a yellow current, 
which I could scarcely distinguish from 
the sands on its shores. It was deeply 
sunk below its banks, and its sluggish 
stream rolled slowly on. This was the 
Jordan ! 

I had surveyed the great rivers of 
America with that pleasure which soli- 
tude and nature impart; I had visited 
the Tiber with enthusiasm, and sought 
with the same interest the Eurotas and 
the Cephisus; but I cannot express what 
T feit at the sight of the Jordan. Not 
only did this river remind me of a re- 
nowned antiquity, and one of the most 
celebrated names that the most exquisite 
poetry ever confided to the memory of 
man; but its shores likewise presented 
to my view the theatre of the miracles of 
my rekgion. Judea is the only country 
in the would that revives in the traveller 
the memory of humair affairs and of ee- 
jestial things, and which, by this combi- 
nation, produces in the soul a feeling and 
ideas which no viber region is capable of 
exciuing. 

eueeee 
TUE ARABS, 

The Arabs, wherever [ have seen 
them, in Judea, in Egypt, and even in 
Birbary, have appeared to me to be 
rather tall than short. Their demeanor 
is haughty. They are well made and 
active. ~ They have an oval head, the 
brow high and arched, aquiline nose, 
large eyes with a watery and uncommon- 
ly gentle look. Nothing about them 
would proclaim the savage, if their 
mouths were always shut; but, as soon 
as they begin to speak, you hear a harsh 
and strongly aspirated language, and per- 
ceive long and beautifully white teeth, 
like those of jackals and ounces: dif- 
fering in this respect frown the American 
savage, whose ferocity is in his looks, and 
human expression in his mouth, 

The Arab women are still taller in 
proportion than the men. Their car 
riage is dignified; and, by the regularity 
of their features, the beauty of their 
figures, and the disposition of their veils, 
they somewhat remind you of the statues 
of the Priestesses and of the Muses. 
This must, however, be understood with 
some restriction: these beautiful statues 

are often clothed in rags; a wretched, 
squalid, and suffering look degrades those 
forms so elegant; a copper teint cone 
ceils the regularity of the features; ina 


word, to behold these women as I hare 
just delineated them, you must View 
them at a distance, confine yourself to 
the general appearance, and not enter 
into particulars. 

Most of the Arabs wear a tunic, fast. 
ened round the waist by a girdle, Some 
times they take one arm out of a sleeve 
of this tunic, and then they are habited in 
the antique style; sometimes they put on 
a white woollen covering, which serves for 
a toga, a mantle, or a veil, according as 
they wrap it round them, suspend it from 
their shoulders, or throw it over thei: 
heads. They go barefoot, and are at. 
ed with a dagger, a pike, and along fire. 
lock. The tribes travel in caravans: 
the camels going in file. The first camel 
is fastened by a cord made of the tow 
of che palm to the neck of an ass, which 
is the guide of the troop. The latter, as 
leader, is exempt from all burden, and 
enjoys various privileges, Among the 
wealthy tribes, the camels are adomed 
with fringes, flags, and feathers, 

The horses are treated according to 
the purity of their blood, with more or 
less honor, but always with extreme se- 
verity. They are never put under shel, 
ter, but left exposed to the intense heat 
of the sun, tied by all four legs to stakes 
driven in the ground, so that they cannot 
stir, ‘The saddle is never taken fiom 
their backs; they frequently drink but 
once, and have only one feed of barley, 
in twenty-four hours. This rigid treate 
ment, so far from wearing them out, 
gives them sobriety, patience, and speed, 
I have often admired an Arabian steed 
thus tied down to the burning sand, 
his hair loosely flowing, his head bowed 
between his legs to find a little shade, 
and stealing, with his wild eye, an oblique 
glance at his master. Release his legs 
from the shackles, spring upon his back, 
and he will paw in the valley, he will - 
joice in his strength, he will swallow - 
ground in the fierceness of his rage, @ , 
you recognise the original of the pic" 
delineated by Job. ; 

THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 

I repaired to the church w! 
closes the tomb of Jesus Christ. is 
preceding travellers have = iol 
church, the most venerable in the ¥ . 
whether we think as philosophers oF 
Christians. 

It no longer exists; having ein 
tally destroyed by fire since me, He last 
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the same reason, I. shall be its last his- 
an. 

"found nothing satisfactory on the sub- 
ject of the Holy Sepulchre in Pococke, 
‘Shaw, Maundretl, Hasselquist, and some 
others. ‘The scholars and travellers who 
have written in Latin concerning the an- 
tiquities of Jerusalem, as Adamannus, 
Bede, Brocard, Willibald, Breydenbach, 
Sanuto, Ludolph, Reland, Adrichomius, 
Quaresmius, Baumgarten, Fureri, Bo- 
chart, Arias Montanus, Reuwich, Hesse, 
and Cotovie, would impose the necessity 
of making translations, which, after all, 
would furnish the reader with no new 
information. Ihave, therefore, adhered 
to the French travellers, and among 
these I have preferred the description of 
the Holy Sepulchre by Deshayes. 

Deshayes will, therefore, furnish us 
with the description of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, to which I shall subjoin 
my observations,—It comprehends the 
Holy Sepulchre, Mount Calvary, and 
several other sacred places. It was 
partly built by direction of St. Helena, 
to cover the Holy Sepulchre; but the 
Christian princes of succeeding ages 
caused it to be enlarged, so as to include 
Mount Calvary, which is only fifty paces 
from the sepulchre, 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre is 
very irregular, owing to the nature and 
siivation of the places which it was de- 
signed to comprehend. It is nearly in 
the form of a cross, being one hundred 
aid twenty paces in length, exclusive of 
the descent to the discovery of the Holy 
Cross, and seventy in breadth. It has 
three domes, of which that covering the 
Holy Sepulchre serves for the nave of the 
church. It is thirty feet in diameter, 
andis covered at top like the Rotunda 
atRome. There is no cupola, it is true ; 
the roof being supportéd only by targe 
ratters, brought from Mount Lebanon. 
This church had formerly three entrances, 
but now there is but one door, the keys 
ot which are cautiously kept by the Turks, 
lest the pilgrims should gain admittance 
without paying the nine sequins, or thirty- 
aix livres, demanded for this indulgence : 
l allude to those from Christendom; for 
a Christian subjects of the Grand 
“cnor pay no more than half that sum. 
This door is always shut; and there is 
only a small window, crossed with an 
on bar, through which the people with- 
out hand »rovisions to those withing who 
are of eae different nations, 

he first is that of the Latins or Ro- 
Maus, which is represented by the Fran- 


ciscan friars. They are the keepers of 
the Holy Sepulchre; the place on Mount 
Calvary, where our Lord was nailed to 
the Cross; the spot where the sacred 
Cross was discovered; the Stone of Unce 
ion, and the Chapel where our Lord ap. 
peared to the blessed Virgm after his 
resurrection, 

The second nation is that of the Greeks, 
who have the choir of the church, where 
they officiate: in the midst of it is a 
small circle of marble; the centre of 
which they look upon as the middle of 
the globe. 

_ The third is the nation of the Abyssi- 
nians, to whom belongs the chapel con. 
taining the pillar of Impropere. 

The fourth nation is that of the Copts, 
who are Egyptian Christians: these have 
a sinall oratory near the Holy Sepulchre. 

The fifth nation is the Armenian, 
They have the chapel of St. Helena, and 
that where the soldiers cast lots for, and 
divided the, apparel of our Lord. 

The sixth nation is that of the Nesto- 
rians, or Jacobites, who are natives of 
Chaldea and of Syria. These have a 
small chapel near the spot where our 
Lord appeared to Mary Magdalen in’ the 
form of a gardener, and which is, on that 
account,denominated Magdalen’s Chapel, 

The seventh is the nation of the Geor- 
gians, who inhabit the country between 
the Euxine and the Caspian Sea, They 
keep the place on Mount Calvary where 
the cross was prepared, and the prison 
in which our Lord was confined tll the 
hole was made to set it up in. 

The eighth nation is that of the Maron- 
ites, who inhabit Mount Lebanon. Like 
us, they acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Pope. - 

Onentering the church, you come to 
the Stone of Unction, on which the body 
of our Lord was anointed with myrrh and 
aloes, vefore it was laid in the sepulchre. 
Some say that it is of the same rock as 
Mount Calvary; and others assert that 
it was brought to tbis place by Joseph 
and Nicodemus, secret disciples of Jesus 
Christ, who performed this pious office, 
and that it is of agreenish color. Be 
that as it may,.on account of the indise 
cretion of certain pilgrims, who broke 
off pieces, it was found necessary to cover 
‘¢ with white marble, and to surround 
it with an iron railing, lest people should 
walk over it. This stone is eight feet, 
wanting three inches, in length, and two 
feet, wanting one inch, 3n breadth ; and 
above it, eight lamps are kept contiuually 
burning. ae The 
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The Holy Sepulchre is thirty paces 
from this stone, exactly in the centre of 
the great dome, of which I have already 
spoken: it resembles a small closet, hewn 
out of the solid rock. The entrance, 
which faces the east, is only four feet 
high, and two feet and a quarter broad, 
so that you are obliged to stoop very much 
to goin. The interior of the sepulchre 
is nearly square. It is six feet, wanting 
an inch, in length, and six feet, wanting 
4wo inches, in breadth; and from the 
floor to the roof eight feet one inch. 
There isa solid block of the same stone, 
which was left in excavating the other 
part. Thisis two feet four inches and 
a half high, and occupies half of the se- 
pulchre ; for it is six feet, wanting one 
inch, in length, and two feet and five 
sixths wide. On this table the body of 
our Lord was laid, with the head towards 
the west, and the feet to the east: but, 
on account of the superstitious devotion 
of the Orientals, who imagine that, if 
they leave their hair upon this stone, 
God will never forsake them, and also 
because the pilgrims broke off pieces, it 
has received a covering of white marble, 
on which massis nowcelebrated. Forty- 
four lamps are constantly burning in this 
sacred place, and three holes have been 
made in the roof for the emission of the 
smoke. The exterior of the sepulchre is 
also faced with slabs of marble, and 
adorned with several columns, having a 
ddme above. 

At the entrance of the sepulchre there 
isa stone about a foot and a half square, 
and a foot thick, which is of the same 
rock, and served t> support the large 
stone which closed the access to the se- 
pulchre. Upon this stone was seated 
the angel when he spoke to the two 
Marys; and, as well on account of this 
mystery, as to prevent the sepulchre 
ffom being entered, the first Christians 
erected before it a little chapel, which is 
called the Angel’s Chapel. 

Twelve paces from the Holy Sepulchre, 
turning towards the north, yon come to 
a large block of grey marble, about four 
feet in diameter, placed there to mark 
the spot where our Lord appeared to 
Mary Magdalen in‘the form of a gar- 
dener. 

Farther on is the Chapel of the Appa- 
rition, where, as tradition asserts, our 
Lord first appeared to the Virgin Mary 
after his resurrection. This is the place 
where the Franciscans perform their de« 
vations, and to which they retire; and 


which are of wood at the be 


hence they pass into clam 
there is no other communication, 

Ten paces from this chapel you come 
to a very narrow staircase, the Steps of 


ginning, a 
of stone at the end. There are -_ 


in all, by which you ascend to Mount 
Calvary, This Spot, once so ignomi. 
nious, having been sanctified by the 
blood of our Lord, was an object of the 
particular attention of the first Christians, 
Having removed every impurity, and al 
the earth which was upon it, they sur. 
rounded it with walls, so that it is now 
like a lofty chapel enclosed within this 
spacious church. It is lined in the in 
terior with marble, and divided by a row 
of arches into two parts. That towards 
the north is the spot where our Lord was 
nailed to the tross. Here thirty-tno 
lamps are kept continually burning: they 
are attended by the Franciscans, who 
daily perform mass in this sacred place. 

In the other part, which is tothe south, 
the Holy Cross was erected. You stil 
see the hole dug in the rock, to the 
depth of about a foot and a half, besides 
the earth which was above it. Near this 
is the place where stood the crosses of tle 
two thieves. That of the penitent thief 
was to the north, and the other to the 
south ; so that the first was on the right- 
hand of our Saviour, who had bis face 
turned towards the west, and his back to 
Jerusalem, which lay to the east. Filly 
lamps are kept constantly burning in 
honour of this holy spot. 

Below this chapel are the tombs of 
Godfrey de Bouillon and his brother 
Baldwin, on which you read these 1 
Scriptions : 

HIC JACET INCLYTUS DUX GODEFRIDUS 
DE BULION, QUI TOTAM ISTAM TERRAM 
ACQUISIVIT CULTUI CHRISTIANO, CUT 
ANIMA REGNET CUMCHRISTO. AMEN 


REX BALDUINUS, JUDAS ALTER MACHA 
EBEUS 

SPES PATRIA, VIGOR ECCLESIA, VIRTU 
UTRIUSQUE, 

QUEM FORMIDABANT, CUI DON 
BUTA FEREBANT 

CEDAR ET HGYPTUS, DAN AC HON: 
CIDA DAMASCUS. 

PROH DoLor! 1N MODICO CLAU 
NOC TUMULO. , 
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church of the Holy Sepulchre is composed 
of three churches: that of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, properly so called ; that of Cal- 
vary; and the church of the Discovery 
of the Holy Cross. 

The first is built in the valley at the 
fyot of Calvary, on the spot where it is 
known that the body of Christ was de. 
posited. This church is in the form of 
across, the chapel of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, constituting in fact the nave of the 
edifice. It is circular, like the Pantheon 
at Rome, and is lighted only by a dome, 
eneath which is the sepulchre. Sixteen 
marble columns adorn the circumference 
of this rotunda; they are connected by 
seventeen arches, and support an upper 
gallery, likewise composed of sixteen 
columns and seventeen arches, of smailer 
dimensions than those of the lower range, 
Niches corresponding with the arches 
appear above the frieze of the second 
gallery, and the dome springs from the 
arch of these niches. The latter were 
formerly decorated with mosaics, repre- 
senting the twelve apostles, St. Helena, 
the emperor Constantine, and three other 
portraits unknown, 

The choir of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is to the east of the nave of the 
tomb: it is double, as in the ancient ca- 
thedrals; thatisto say, it has first a place 
with stalls for the priests, and beyond that 
a sanctuary raised two steps above it. 
tound this double sanctuary run the aisles 
of the choir, and in these aisles are situs 
ated the chapels. 

It is likewise in the aisle on the right, 
behind the choir, that we find the two 
flights of steps leading, the one to the 
church of Calvary, the other to the 
church of the Discovery of the Holy 
Cross. The first ascends to the top of 
Calvary, the second conducts you down 
underneath it: for the cross was erected 
on the summit of Golgotha, and found 
again under that hill. To sum up then 
what we have already said, the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is built at the foot 
of Calvary, its eastern part adjoins that 
eminence, beneath and upon which have 
been constructed two other churches, 
connected by walls and vaulted staircases 
with the principal edifice. 

The origin of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is of high antiquity. The au- 
thor of the Epitome of the Holy Wars 
(Epitome Bellorum sacrorum) asserts, 
that forty-six years after the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Vespasian and Titus, 
the Christians obtained permission of 

Wian to build, or rather to rebuild, a 


church over the tomb of their God, and 
to enclose, in the new city, the other 
places venerated by the Christians. This 
church, he adds, was enlarged and re. 
paired by Helena, the mother of Con- 
Stantine, Quaresmius contests this opi- 
nion, “ because,” says he, “the he- 
lievers were not allowed till the reign of 
Constantine to erect such churches.” 
This learned monk forgets that, anterior 
to the persecution by Dioclesian, the 
Christians possessed numerous churches, 
and publicly celebrated the mysteries of 
their religion, Lactantius and Eusebius 
boast of the opulence and prosperity of 
the believers at this period. 

This church was ravaged by Cosroes 
II. king of Persia, about three hundred 
years after its erection by Constantine, 
Heraclius recovered the genuine Cross; 
and Modestus, bishop of Jerusalem, re. 
built the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Some time afterwards, the chalif Omag 
made himself master of Jerusalem, but 
he allowed the Christians the free exer- 
cise of their religion. About the year 
1009, Hequem, or Hakem, who then 
reigned in Egypt, spread desolation 
around the tomb of Christ. 

The Crusaders, having gained possese 
sion of Jerusalem the 15thof July, 1099, 
wrested the tomb of Christ from the 
hands of the Infidels. It remained 
eighty-eight years in the power of the 
successors of Godfrey of Bouillon. When 
Jerusalem again fell under the Mahome- 
tan yoke, the Syrians ransomed the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre with a 
considerable sum of money, and monks 
repaired to defend with their prayers a 
spot entrusted in vain to the arms of 
kings. Thus, amid a thousand revolu- 
tions, the piety of the early Christians 
preserved a church of which the present 
age was destined to witness the destruc- 
tion. — 

Christian readers will perhaps inquire, 
what were my feelings ou entering this 
awful place. I really cannot tell. So 
inany reflections rushed at once upon tiny 
mind, that I was unable to dwell upon 
any particular idea. Jf continued near 
half an hour upon my knees in the little 
chamber of the Holy Sepulchre, with 
my eyes rivetted on the stone, from which 
I had not the power to turnthem, One 
of the two religious who accompanied 
me remained prostrate on the marble by 
my side, while the other, with the Testa- 
ment in bis hand, read to me, by the light 
of the lamps, the passages relaring to the 
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repeated a prayer : Domine Jesu Christe, 
qui in hordé diet vespertind de cruce depo- 
situs, in brachiis dulcissime Matris tue 
reclinatus fuisti, horaque ultima in hoc 
sanciissuno monumento corpus tuum ears 
anime contulisti, &c. All I can say is, 
that, when I beheld this triumphant se- 


pulchre, [ felt nothing but my own 


weakness; and that, when my guide ex- 
clained with St. Paul, * O death, 
where is thy victory! O grave, where is 
thy sting!” I listened as if death were 
about to reply that he was conquered, 
and enchained in ths monument. 

We visited all the stations till we came 
to the summit of Calvary. Where shal! 
we look in antiquity for any thing so im- 
pressive, so wonderful, as the last scenes 
described by the Evangelists? These 
are not the absurd adventures of a deity 
foreign to human nature :*it is the most 
pathetic Inistory—a_ history, which not 
onty extorts tears by its beauty, but 
whose consequences, applied to the uni- 
verse, have changed the face of the 
earth. IT had just beheld the monuments 
of Greece, and my mind was still pro- 
foundly impressed. with their grandeur ; 
but how far inferior were the sensations 
which they excited to those which I felt 
at the sight of the places commemorated 
in the Gospel! 

OTHFR SACRED PLACES. 

T returned to the convent at eleven 
o'clock, and an hour afterwards I again 
left it to follow the Via Dolorosa. This 
is the name given to the way by which 
the Saviour of the world passed from the 
residence of Pilate to Calvary. 

Pilate’s house is a ruin, from which you 
survey the extensive site of Solomon’s 
Temple, and the mosque erected on that 
site. The governor of Jerusalem forme 
erly resided in this building, bat at pre- 
sent these ruins serve only for stabling 
jor his horses. 

Christ, having been scourged with rods, 
crowned wiih thorns, and dressed in a 
purple robe, was presented to the Jews 
by Pilate. Eece Homo ! exclaimed the 
judge; and you still see the window from 
which these memorable words were pro- 
nounced, 

According to the tradition current 
among the Latins at Jerusalem, the 
crown of Jesus Christ was taken from 
the thorny tree, called Lycium spinoswn., 
Hasselquest, a skilful botanist, is, how. 
ever, of Opimiou, that the nabka of the 
Arahs was employed for that purpose. 

Another tradition at Jerusalem pre- 





serves tbe sentence pronounced by Pi 
late on the Saviour of the world, in the ; 
words: ‘ * 

Jesum Nazarenum, subversorem gentis, 
contemptorem Cesaris, et -fulsum Mey 
Stam, UE majorum SUL Lentis testimony 
probatum est, ducite ad communis sy 
plicti locum, et eum ludibriis regia mq. 
Jestatis in. medio duorum latronum cruct 
affigite. I, lictor, expedi cruces, 

A hundred paces fromthe arch of the 
Ecce Homo, I was shewn on the left the 
ruins of a church formerly dedicated to 
Our Lady of Grief. Tt was on this spor 
that Mary, who had been at first-driven 
away by the guards, met her son.bend. 
ing beneath the weight of the cross, 
Fighteen centuries of persecutions with. 
out end, of incessant revolutions, of 
continually increasing ruins, have not 
been able to erase or to hide the traces 
of a mother going to weep over her 
son. 

Fifty paces farther we came to the spot 
where Simon, the Cyrenean, assisted 
Jesus to bear his cross. 

Here the road, which before ran east 
and west, makes an angle, and turns to 
the north. 1 saw on the right the 
place where dwelt the indigent Lazarus, 
and, on the opposite side of the street, 
the residence of the obdurate nich 
man, 

The distance from the Judicial Gate 
to the summit of- Calvary, is about two 
hundred paces. Here terminates the 
Via Dolorosa, which may be in the whole 
about a mile in length. If those who 
read the history of the Passion in the 
gospels are overcome with sacred melans 
choly and profound admiration, what 
must be his feelings who traces the 
scenes themselves at the foot of Mount 
Sion, in sight of the Temple, and witha 
the very walls of Jerusalem? fe 

After this description of the Via _ 
rusa, and the church of the Holy Sepul 
chre, I shall say very little concerning 
the other places of devotion In the city» 
I shall merely enumerate them 1 the 
order in which they let visited by m*s 
during my stay at Jerusalem, | 

1. The ‘eon d of Anna, the cee hal 
David’s Gate, at the foot of } ~~ 
Sion, within the wall of the city. 
Armenians possess the church er 
the ruins of this bouse. 


sour 0° 
2. The place where our Saviour P 
peared to Mary Magdalen, eg oP 


mother of James, and Mary 
ount 
between the castle and the gate of M 


Sion, g, The 











ry 








Mount Sion. — Pool of Siloe, 


3. The house of Simon the Pharisee, 
whe:® Magdalen confessed her sins, 
Here, in the eastern part of the city, isa 
churct: totally in ruins. 

4. The monastery of St. Anne, the 
mother of the Blessed Virgin, and the 
grotto of the immaculate Conception, 
under thecburc's of the monastery, This 
convent has been turned into a mosque, 
Lut admission may be obtamed for a 
tiflag sum. 

5. The prison of St. Peter, near Cal- 
vary, This consists of nothing but old 
walls, in which are yet shewn some iron 
staples. 

6. Zebedee’s house, situated very 
near St. Peter’s prison; now a_spa- 
cious church belonging to the Greek 
Patriarch. 

7. The house of Marv, the mother 
of John Mark, where St. Peter took re- 
fuze when he had been set at liberty 
by the angel. It is a church, the 
duty of which is performed by the Sy- 
rians. 

8. The place of the martyrdom of St. 
James the Great. This isthe Armenian 
convent, the church of which is very rich 
and elegant. 





MOUNT SION. 

Turning to the left, as soon as we had 
passed the gate, we proceeded south. 
ward, and passed the Pool of Beersheba, 
abroad deep ditch, but without water ; 
and then ascended Mount Sion, part of 
which is now without the city. 

The name of Sion doubtless awakens 
grand ideas in the mind of the reader, 
“ho is curious to hear something con 
cerning this mount, so mysterious in 
Scripture, so highly celebrated in Sulo- 
mon’s song—this mount, the subject of 
the benedictions or of the tears of the 
prophets, a ee 

This hill, of a yellowish color and bar- 
ren appearance, open in form of a cres- 
cent towards Jerusalem. This sacred 
summit is distinguished by three monu- 
ments, or more properly by three ruins ; 
the house of Caiaphas, the place where 
Christ celebrated his last supper, and the 
tomb or palace of David. From the 
top of the hill you see, to the south, the 
Valley of Ben-Hinnon; beyond this the 
Field of Blood, purchased with the 
thirty pieces of silver given to Judas, the 
Hull of Evil Counsel, the tombs of the 
judges, and the whole desert towards 
Hebron and Bethlehem. To the north, 
(he wall of Jerusalem, which passes over 


605 
the top of Sion, intercents the view of 
dseedcasen om ba — gradually 
Sic | place towards the valley 
ol Jehoshaphat, . 

The residence of Coiaphas is now a 
church, the duty of which js performert 
by the Armenians. David's tomb is a 
small vaulted room, containing three se 
puichres of darkecolored stone ; aud, ov 
the spot where Christ held his fast sup: 
per, stand a mosque and a Turkish hose 
pital, formerly a church and monastery, 
occupied by the Fathers of the Holy 
Land. This last sanctuary is equally 
ceicbrated in the Old and in the New 
Testament. Here David built himself a 
palace and a tomb; here he kept fur 
three months the Ark of the Covenant; 
here Christ held his last passover, and 
instituted the sacrament of the Eucharist; 
here he appeared to his disciples on the 
day of his resurrection; and here the 
Holy Ghost descended on the aposiles, 
The place hallowed by the Last Supper 
was transformed into the first Christian 
temple the world ever belield, where St. 
James the Less was consecrated the first 
Christian bishop of Jerusalem, and Sr. 
Peter held the first council of the church, 
Finally, it was from this spot that the 
apostles, in compliance with the injunc- 
tion, to go and teach all nations, dee 
parted without purse and without scrip, 
to seat their religion upon all the thrones 
of the earth. 





POOL OF SILOP. 

Having descended Mount Sion, on the 
east side, we came at its foot, to the 
fountain and pool of Siloe, where Christ 
restored sight to the blind man, The 
spring issues from a rock, and runs ina 
silent stream, according tu the tesumouy 
of Jeremiah, which is contradicted by a 
passage of St. Jerome. It has a kina 
of ebb and flood, sometimes discharging 
its current like the fountain of Vaucluse, 
at others retaining and scarcely sulfering 
it to run at all. | 

According to Josephus, this miraculous 
spring flowed for the army of Titus, and 
refused its waters to the guilty Jews. Phe 
pool, or rather the two puols, of the same 
name, are quite close to the spring. They 
are still used for washing linen as for- 
merly ; and we there saw some women, 
who ran away abusing us. The water 
of the spring is brackish, and has avery 
disagreeable taste; peopre still bathe 
their eyes with it, mm memory of the 


miracle perfurmed on the wan born blind. 
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Near this spring is shewn the spot 
where Isaiah was put todeath. Here you 
also find a village called Siloan: at the 
foot of this village is another fountain, 
denominated in Scripture Rogel. Op- 
posite to this fountain is a third, which 
receives ts name froin the Blessed Vir- 

in. Itis conjectured that Mary came 

ther to fetch water, asthe daughters of 
Laban resorted to the well from which 
Jacob removed the stone. The Virgin’s 
fountain mingles its stream with that of 
the fountain of Siloe. 





VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT. 

The valley of Jehoshaphat is also call- 
edin Scripture the Valley of Shaveh, the 
King’s Valley, the Valley of Melchise- 
deck. It was in the valley of Meichise- 
deck that the king of Sodom. went to 
meet Abraham, to congratulate him on 
his victory over the five kings. Moloch 
aud Beelphegor were worshipped in this 
same valley. It was afterwards distin- 
guished by the name of Jehoshaphat, 
because that king caused his tomb to be 
constructed there. 

The valley of Jehoshaphat exhibits a 
desolate appearance: the west side is a 
high chalk cliff, supporting the walls of 
the city, above which you perceive Jeru- 
salem itself ; while the east side is form. 
ed by the Mount of Olives and the 
Mount of Offence, Mons Offensionis, 
thus denominated from Soloman’s idola- 
try. These two contiguous hills are 
pearly naked, and of a dull red color. 
On their desolate sides are seen here and 
there a few black and parched vines, 
sume groves of wild olive-trees, wastes 
covered with hyssop, chapels, oratories, 
and mosques in ruins, At the bottom 
of the valley you discover a bridge of a 
single arch, thrown across the channel 
ofthe brook Cedron, The stones in the 
Jew’s cemetery look like a heap of rub- 
bish at the foot of the Mount of Offence, 
below the Arabian village of Siloan, the 
paltry houses of which can scarcely be 
distinguished from the surrounding se- 
pulchres. Three antique monuments, 
the tombs of Zachariah, Jehoshaphat, 
and Absalom, appear conspicuous amid 
this scene of desolation. From the dull« 
ness of Jerusalem, whence no smoke 
ris€s, no noise proceeds; from the soli- 
tude of these hills, where no living crea- 
ture isto be seen; from the ruinous state 
of all these tombs, overthrown, broken, 
and half open, you would imagine that 
the last trump had already sounded, and 


that the valley of Jchosha 
to render up its dead. hat wa 


ee 
THE GARDEN OF OLjvET, 

On the brink and near the source of 
Cedron, we entered the garden of Olivet 

At the entrance of this garden we 
alighted from our horses, and proceeded 
on foot to the stations of the Moun 
The village of Gethsemani was at soms 
distance from the garden of Olivet. (jy 
leaving the Virgin’s Sepulchre, we wen 
to see the grotto in the yarden of Oliver, 
where our Saviour sweated blood as he 
uttered the words : “ Father, if it be pos. 
sible, let this cup pass from me.” 

On leaving the grotto of the Cup of 
Bitterness, and ascending by a rugged 
winding path, the drogman stopped us 
near a rock, where it ts said that Christ, 
surveying the guilty city, bewailed the 
approaching desolation of Sion, 

You now ascend a little higher, and 
come to the ruins, or rather to the naked 
site, of a chapel. An intariable tradi- 
tion records that in this place Christ re. 
cited the Lord’s Prayer. 

** And it came to pass, that, as he was 
praying in a certain place, when he 
ceased, one of his disciples said unto hin. 
Lord, teach us to pray as John also 
taught his disciples. And be said unto 
them, When ye pray, say: “ Our Father 
which art in Heaven,” &c, 

Thirty paces further, bearing a live 
towards the north, is an olive-tree,* a 
the foot of which the Son of the Eternal 
Arbiter foretold the general judgment. 

Proceeding about fitty paces farther on 
the mountain, you come to 4 small 
mosque, of an octagonal form, the relic 
of a church formerly erected on the spt 
from which Christ ascended to beaven 
after his resurrectiun. On the rock may 
be discerned the print of a mans let 
foot. Iam silent, out of respect, with 
out however being convinced, betore 
authorities of considerable weight; > 
Augustine, St. Jerome, St. ao 
Sulpicius Severus, the venerable . 
all travellers, ancient and modern, assul 
us tigat this is a print of the foot of Jesus 
Chfist! 

a 
THE CITADELe 

On leaving the convent we proceeded 

to the citadel. No person was former 


ad 





* The olive-tree may be said to wl - 
tal, since a fresh tree constantly — 
from the same rvot. permitted 
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permitted toenter ; hut now, that it is in 
ruins, you may obtain admittance for a 
few piastres. D’Anville (proves that 
this castle, called by the Christians the 
(‘astle or Tower of the Pisans, is erected 
upon the ruins of an ancient fortress of 
David, and occupies the site of the tower 
Psephina. It has nothing remarkable: 
it is one of those Gothic fortresses of 
which specimens are to be found in every 
country, with interior courts, ditches, 
covered ways, &c. 

The keep of the castle overlooks Jeru- 
salem from west to east, as the Mount 
of Olives commands a view of it from 
east to west. The scenery surrounding 
the city is dreary: On every side are seen 
naked mountains, with circular or flat 
tops, several of which, at great distances, 
exhibit the ruins of towers, or, dilapi- 
dated mosques. These mountains are 
not so close as not to leave intervals 
through which the eye wanders in quest 
of other prospects; but these openings 
display only a back-ground of rocks 
just as bare and barren as the fore- 
ground, , 

It was from the top of this tower that 

the royal prophet descried Bethsheba 
bathing in the garden of Uriah. 
_ The citadel was guarded, when I saw 
it, by a kind of half-negro aga, He 
kept his women shut up in it, and he 
acted wisely, to judge from their eager. 
ness to shew themselves in this dreary 
run, Not a gun was to be seen, and I 
am doubtful whether the recoil of a single 
piece would not shake all these ancient 
battlements into ruins. 





_ THE INHABITANTS, 

Having examined the castle for an 
hour, we left it, and took a street which 
runs eastward, and is called the street 
of the Bazar: this is the principal street, 
and the best quarter of Jerusalem, But 
what wretchedness, what desolation! 
We will not encroach upon the general 
description. We did nat meet with acrea- 
‘ure, for most of the inhabitants had fled 
to the mountains on the pacha’s arrival, 
Che doors of some forsaken shops stgod 
Open; through these we perceived small 
tooms, seven or eight feet square, where 
the master, then a fugitive, eats, lies, and 
sleeps, on the single mat that composes 
his whole stock of furniture. 

On the right of the Bazar, between the 

emple and the foot of Mount Sion, we 
entered the Jews? quarter. Fortified by 
their indigence, these had withstood the 
attack of the pacha. Here they appeared 

lontuty Mac., Ny. 222, 


covered with rags, seated in the dust of 
Sion, seeking the vermin which devoured 
them, and keeping their eyes fixed on 
the Temple. The drogman took me 
into a kind of school; I would have pure 
chased the Hebrew Pentateuch, in which 
a rabbi was teaching a child to read; but 
he refused to dispose of the book. It 
has been observed that the forei.n Jews, 
who fix their residence at Jerusalem, 
live but a short time. As to those of 
Palestine, they are so poor as to be 
obliged to send every year to raise con- 
tributions among their brethren in Egypt 
and Barbary. ‘ 

From the Jews’ quarter we repaired 
to Pilate’s house, to view the mosque of 
the Temple through one of the windows; 
all Christians being prohibited, on pain 
of death, from entering the court that 
surrounds this mosque. The description 
of it I shall reserve ull I come to treat of 
the buildings of Jerusalem. At some 
distance from the pretorium of Pilate, 
we found the pool of Bethesda, and 
Herod’s palace. This last is a ruin, the 
foundations of which belong to antiquity, 

We went towards the gate of Sion, 
when Ali Aga invited me to mount with 
him upon the walls; the drogman durst 
not venture to follow us. I found some 
old twenty-four pounders fixed upon 
carriages without wheels, and placed at 
the embrasures of a Gothic bastion, 

In this heap of rubbish, denommated a 
city, the people of the country have 
thought fit to give the appellation ot 
streets to certain desert passages, 

Jerusalem is comprehended in the 
pachalik of Damascus, for what reason I 
know not, unless it be a result of that 
destructive system which is naturally, 
and, as it were, instinctively, pursued by 
the Turks. Cut off from Damascus by 
anountains, and still more by the Arabs, 
who infest the deserts, Jerusalem cannot 
always prefer its complaints to the 
pacha, when oppressed by its governors. 
I. would be much more natural to make 
it dependent on the vachalik of Actes 
which lies near it; the Franks and the 
Latin fathers might then place themselves 
under the protection of the consuls resi- 
ding in the ports of Syria; and the 
Greeks and Turks would be able to make 
known their grievances. But this is the 
very thing ‘bat their governors are Ce 
sircus of preventing ; they would a rn 
mute slavery, and not insolent wretches 
who dare complain of the hand that op- 
presses them. 


Terusatein is therefore at the mercy of 
4 an 
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an almost independent governor: he may 
do with impunity all the mischief he 
pleases, if he be not afterwards called to 
account for it by the pacha. It is well 
known that, in Turkey, every superior 
has a right co delegate his authority to an 
inferior; and this authority extends both 
to property and life. For a few purses 
a janissary may become a petty Aga, and 
this Aga may, at his good pleasure, 
either take away your life or permit you 
to redeem it. ‘Thus executioners are 
multiplied in every town of Judea. The 
only thing ever heard in this country, the 
only justice ever thought of, is—Let him 
pay ten, twenty, thirty, purses—Give him 


Sive hundred strokes of the bastinado—Cut 


off his head. One act of injustice renders 
it necessary to commit a still greater. If 
one of these petty tyrants plunders a 
peasant, he is absolutely obliged to plun- 
der his neighbour also; for, to escape the 
hypocritical integrity of the pacha, he 
must procure, by a second crime, sufti- 
cient to purchase impunity for the first. 

It may perhaps be imagined that the 
pacha, when he visits his government, 
corrects these evils and avenges the 
wrongs of the people. So far from this, 
however, the pacha is himself the greatest 
scourge of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
Hlis coming is dreaded like that of a 
hostile chief. The shops are shut up; 
the people conceal themselves in cellars ; 
they feign to be at the point of death on 
their mats, or withdraw to the moun- 
tains. 

The truth of these facts I am able to 
attest, since I happened to be at Jeru- 
salem at the time of the pacha’s visit. 
Abdallah is sordidly avaricious, like al- 
‘most all the Mussulmans: in the capacity 
of commander of the caravan of Mecca, 
and under the pretext of raising money 
for the better protection of the pilgrims, 
he thinks that he has a right to multiply 
his extortions; and he is always devising 
new ways of fleecing the people. One 
of the methods which he most frequently 
employs is, tu, fix a very low maximum 
for all kinds of provisions. The people 
mre delighted, but the dealers shut up. 
their shops. A scarcity commences ; the 
pacha enters into a secret negociation 
with the shop-keepers, and, for a certain 
number of purses, grants them permis- 
sion to sell at any price they please. 
These men are of course desirous to 
recover the sums which they have given 
the pacha: they raise the price of ne- 
cessaries to an extraordinary height, and 
the people, dying a second time for 





want, are obliged to part with the; 
rag to keep themselves from oe 
tise sain aoe sane Abdallah prac 
Zenious vexation, | 
save observed that he sent his cava 
pillage the Arabian farmers be nak 
Jordan. These poor people re my 
paid the miri, and who kuew that the 
were not at war, were Surprised in i 
inidst of their tents and of their flocks 
They were robbed of two thousand two 
hundred sheep and oats, ninety-four 
calves, a thousand asses, and six mares 
of the purest blood: the camels alone 
escaped, having followed a shiek who 
called them ata distance. These faith. 
ful children of the desert carried their 
milk to their masters in the mountains, 
as if they had known that these masters 
were bereft of every other species of 
nourishment. 

An European could scarcely 
what the pacha did with his booty, He 
put more than twice as high a price upon 
each animal as it was worth, rating each 
goat and sheep at twenty plastres, and 
each calf at eighty. The beasts, thus 
appraised, were sent to the butchers and 
different persons in Jerusalem, and 
the chiefs of the neighbouring villages, 
who were obliged to take them and pay 
for them at the pacha’s price, upon pain 
of death. I must confess that, had I 
not been an eye-witness of this double 
iniquity, I should have thought it abso- 
lutely incredible, As to the asses and 
horses, they became the property of the 
soldiers; for, according to a singular con 
vention between these robbers, all the 
beasts with a cloven hoof taken in such 
expeditions belong to the pacha, and l 
the other animals fall to the share of the 
troops. 

Having exhausted Jerusalem, the pacha 
departs ; but, in order to save the pay ° 
the city guards, and to strengthen the 
escort of the caravan of Mecca, be takes 
the soldiers along with him. The go 
vernor is left behind with about a doz 
men, who are insufficient for the police 
of the city, much less for that of the 3 
jacent country. The year before mt 

cs bie himsel! 
visit, he was obliged to conceal } ¢ 
in his house, to escape the per 
band of robbers who entered Jerusaie™ 
aud were on the point of plundering 
city. 
No sooner is the pacha gone, than am 
other evil, the consequence 0 uni 
pression, begins to be felt. Insurrect! 
take place in the plundered ayo p 
attack each other, mutually wreakilg 
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wreaking hereditary revenge. All com- 
munication 18 interrupted ; agriculture 
erishes; and the peasant sallies forth at 
night to pillage his enemy’s vine, and to 
cut down his olive-tree. The pacha re- 
turns the following year; he demands 
the same tribute from a country whose 
population is diminished. In order to 
raise it, he is obliged to redouble his 
oppressions and to exterminate whole 
tribes. The desert gradually extends; 
nothing is to be seen but here and there 
habitations in ruins, and near them ce. 
meteries which keep continually increa- 
sing: each succeeding year witnesses 
the destruction of a house, the extinction 
ofa family, and soon nothing is jeft but 
this cemetery to mark the spot where 
once stood a village. 
CARTHAGE, 

The ship in which I left Alexandria 
Having arrived in the port of Tunis, we 
cast anchor opposite to the ruins of Car- 
thage. [ looked at them, but was unable 
to make out what they could be. I per- 
ceived a few Moorish huts, a Mahometan 
hermitage at the point of a projecting 
cape, sheep browzing among ruins;— 
ruins, so far from striking, that I could 
scarcely distinguish them from the ground 
on which they lay. This was Carthage. 


Devicte Carthaginis arces 
Procubuere, jacent infausto in littore turres 
Everse. Quantim illa metfs, quantdm illa 
laborum 
Urbs dedit insultans Latio et Laurentibus 
arvis ! 
Nunc passim vix reliquias,vix nomina servans, 
Obdruitur propriis non agnoscenda ruinis. 


In order to discover these ruins, it is 
hecessary to go methodically to work, I 
suppose then, that the reader sets out 
with me from the fort of the Goletta, 
standing, ay I have observed, upon the 
canal by which the lake-of Tunis dis- 
Charges itself into the sea. Riding along 
the shore in an east-north-east direction, 
you come, in about lialf an hour, to soine 
Salt-pits, which extend toward the west, 
as far as a fragment of wall, very near to 
the Great Reservoirs. Passing between 
these salt-pits and the sea, you begin to 
discover jetties running out toa cousi- 
derable distance under water. The sea 
aud the jetties are on your right; on 
your left you perccive a vreat quantity of 
Fulus, upon emineuces of unequal height ; 
aid below these -ruins is a basin of a 
circular form, and of considerable depth, 
Wich formerly communicated with the 
‘ta by means of a canal, traces of which 
“te stilito be seen. ‘his basin must be, 


in My Opinion, the Cothon, or inner port 
of Carthage. The remains of the im- 
mense works discernible in the 
would, in this case, indicate the site of 
the outer mole. 1f I am not mistaken, 
some piles of the dam constructed by 
Scipio, for the purpose of blocking up the 
port, may still be distinguished. I also 
observed & second inner canal, which 
shall be, if you please, the cut made by 
the Carthaginians when they opened a 
new passage for their fleet. 

We first find the remains of a very @X. 
tensive edifice, which seems to have 
formed part of a palace, or of a theatre. 
Above this edifice, ascending to the west, 
you come to the beautiful cisterns which 
are generally accounted the only relics 
of ancient Carthage: they were probably 
Supplied with water by an aqueduct, 
some fragments of which may be seen in 
the plain, This aqueduct was fifty miles 
in length, commencing at the springs of 
Zawan and Zungar, There were temples 
above these springs. The largest arches 
of the aqueduct are seventy feet high, 
and the columns which support these 
arches, are sixteen feet square. The 
cisterns are prodigious; they form a 
series of vaults, communicating with each 
other, and are bordered throughout their 
whole length by a corridor, This is a 
truly magnificent work. 

From the summit of Byrsa, the eye 
embraces the ruins of Carthage, which 
are more numerous than is generally ima. 
gined: they resemble those of Sparta, 
having nothing left in tolerable preser- 
vation, but covering an extensive space. 
I saw them in the month of February ; 
the fig, olive, and carob, trees were ale 
ready clothed with thew young leaves ; 
large angelicas and acanthuses formed 
verdant thickets “among fragments ot 
marble of every color. In the distance 
my eye wandered over the isthmus, the 
double sea, distant islands, a pleasing 
country, bluish lakes, and azure moun- 
tains. I beheld forests, ships, aqueducts, 
Muorish villages, Mahometan hermitages, 
minarets, and the white buildings «t 
Tunis. Millions of starlings in flocks, 
that looked like clouds, flew over my 
head. Surrounded by the grandest and 
the most moving recollections, I thought 
of Dido, of Sophonisba, of the noble 
wife of Asdrubal; I contemplated the 
vast plains which entomb the legions of 
Hannibal, Scipio, and Ce-ar; tt he 
sought the site of Uuea ; but, alas; the 
s of the palace ol Liberius still exist 
and in vain you louk for tue 
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spot occupied by Cato’s house at Utica! 
The terrible Vandals and the light 
Moors passed successively before my 
memory; which exhibited to me, as the 
last picture, <t. Louis expiring on the 
ruins of Carthage. 








THE REMAINS OF 


JOSEPH BLACKET; 


- 


CONSISTING OF 
POEMS, DRAMATIC SKETCHES, 
The TIMES, An ODE, 
Anp a MEMOIR or urs LIFE; 
By Mr. PRATT. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, 


[We cheerfully lend our tribute of admira- 
tion to the unsophisticated and original 
genius of BLacxeTtT. He was known to 
us, and we can speak from personal know- 
ledge of his intellectual powers and ge- 
nuine worth, He was a true noble of na- 
ture, im person, manners, virtue, and 
genius. The only consideration that di- 
minishes our concern at his falling the 
early victim of sedentary habits, or mal- 
formation of the chest, is the circumstance 
that he enjoyed the protection of the 
benevolent Author of Sympathy, who 
contributed to his comfort all the relief 
that could be afforded by medical friends, 
and by the bounty of opulence.—In peru- 
sing the melancholy records of eccentric 
genius, how gratifying would it be, if, on 
similar. occasions, our Otways, Savages, 
Dermodys, and Chattertons, had had for 
their contemporaries a benevolent kindred 
genius, such as Blacket found in Pratt. 
We have only to add, that these volumes 
have been published for the benefit of his 
orphan child,—-and need we say more to 
those whom Nature has blessed with feel- 
ings, and Fortune with affluence ?] 


THE AUTHOR'S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF.* 

WAS born, 1786, at an obscure 
I village, called ‘Tunstill, in the north 
of Yorkshire, two miles from Catterick, 
and about five from Richmond, a res 
pectable market-town. My father was 
a day-labourer, and bad for many years 
been einployed in the service of Sir 
John Lawson, bart. whose goodness and 
humanity to the neighbouring poor ren- 
der him universally beloved. 

{ was the youngest, except one, of 
twelve children, eight of whom were 
living at the time that I was first sent 
to school, which was early in youth, 


* Ina letter to Mr. Pratt, dated February 
3, 1609, 





owing to the village school. 
very partial to me, and 
education, “With her 
age of seven; when, another school being 
opened by a man, whom my on. 
thought better able to inavedsT we 
placed by them under his tuition ie 
continued to write and learn arithinetic 
till the ave of eleven; when my brother 
a ladies’ shoemaker, in London, ¢. 
pressed a desire of taking Me as an 
apprentice, on the most liberal terms: 
namely, to provide me with every thing 
for the space of seven years, an oppore 
tunity which my parents lost Not; so, 
leaving school and bidding adieu to the 
place of my nativity, playmates, &, 
I set forward, in the waggon, for Lon. 
don, which place I reached in ten days : 
wats bound by indenture and commenced 
my trade. 

My brother, to whom I must give doe 
praise, lest [ should forget the little 
learning Thad gathered in the country, 
(which was very trivial, never being far. 
ther in arithmetic than reduction, and 
being capable of reading, as the villa 
gers thought, tolerably well,) frequently 
kept me at home to write on a Sunday, 
which, though painful to me at that 
time, was undoubtedly of essential ser- 
vice. Hes a man who has read much, 
and has a good collection of books, 
chiefly on religious*subjects: in perusing 
which I past my leisure hours, and, be 
fore I was fifteen, had read Josephus, 
Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History, Fov’s 
Martyrs, and a number of others, from 
which I never failed to gather some 
knowledze. At that time the drama 
was totally unknown to me, 4 play | 
had neither seen nor read; 1 fact, | 
had no desire, until a juvenile friend, 
who was in the habit of frequenting the 
theatres, solicited my conrpany to se 
Kemble play Richard the Third, at 
Drury-Lane. I went, and, having sé) 
and.soon after read, forgot the cruelties 
exercised in queen Mary’s reign, 
left the celebrated Jewish historians * 
others to be cherished by more perm 
nent admirers. 

Thus, sir, did the Muse of ee 
peare, with a single glance, banis . 
ideas of Jerusalem’s wats, — ot 
mory had carefully collected, adele 
kened a desire in my breast to - 
acquainted with no & her language 
that of nature. To do which, 4 

Now of jts mule, 
quently robbed my pl 4 read 
and, in the summer-season, WOM 
till the sun had far retired, theo ™ 


4 


, mistresy being 
KIVINE me a free 
I staid until the 











His Life and Death. 


with anxious expectation for his earliest 
cieam, to discover to my enraptured 
fancy the sublime beauties of that great 
master, And thus did I continue to 
cultivate with the Muse a friendship, 
for so I must call it, most dear and con- 
venial to my heart, with that divine 
poet, at all borrewed or stolen hours, 
until the expiration of my apprentice- 
ship, when I became a lodger of the 
brother 1 had served, but whose wife 
unfortunately died iv a consumption 
about this period. Her sister, some- 
time after, 1 married, and lived happy 
for three years, during which time I 
assiduously courted the Muse of ‘Traye- 
dy, who continued to claim all the at- 
tention I could spare from my business, 
which I prosecuted with tblerable suc- 
cess, and made my family comfortable 
and happy; but, alas! I soon experienced 
a sad reverse. 

In 1807, after a long illness, I lost 
the wife [so much loved, who fell a 
victim to the same complaint as her 
sister. At that wretched periud, to 
add to my misfortunes, her sister, who 
had previously beeu sent for from the 
country to attend her, was confined to 
her bed by a raging fever, which depri- 
ved her for a considerable time of reason, 
and nearly of life. Judge of my situa- 
tion, sir; a dear wife stretched on the 
bed of death; a sister senseless, whose 
dissolution in that state I expected every 
hour; an infant piteously looking round 
for its mother; creditors clamourous ; 
trends cold or absent! I then found, 
like the melancholy Jaques, that, “ when 
the deer was stricken, the herd would 
shun him.” It will not appear strange 
to you, sir, when informed, that I was 
under the necessity of disposing of every 
thing, which I actually did, and, with 
the sum, discharged a part of the debts 
I had unavoidably contracted. After 
the burial of my wife, her sister, thank 
heaven, recovered ; when, sending my 
tue daughter to a kind friend at Dept- 
lord, where she still remains, I quitted 
the roof of departed happiness with 
anguish sand, to alleviate my sufferings, 
Ntedious solitude, began to commit to 
Paper some of those thoughts which 
ty kind friend, Mr, Marchant, introduced 
fo your perusal, and which you have 
had the goodness to examine. 

“Thus, sir, I have given a brief 
‘ketch of my life, which, latterly, bas 
been one continued scene of trouble; 
bat, L hope, through the medium of 
Your kind friendship, to be enabled to 
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taste once more of happiness amon 
my fellow-countrymen, and publicly dis- 
play those ideas and sentiments which, 
in secret, I have cherished with unaba- 
ting ardour.” J.B. 

“ P.S. I have omitted one thing, sir, in 
my memoir, of which you may probably 
wish to be informed, viz. the names of the 
Several poets, to the perusal of whose 
works | had dedicated my leisure hours, 
and to whose exalted sentiments | owe the 
expansion of my ideas: for your information 
on this point, I will here enumerate them, 
—Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Young, O,- 
way, Rowe, Beattie, Thompson, &c. to 
gether with one volume ef Virgil's AEneid, 
with which I was much delighted, and read 
with particular attention: indeed, one op 
other of these authors was constantly in 
my pocket or under my pillow, I mighe 
add the History of the Heathen Gods, and 
every book that 1 could either borrow or 
buy, which I thought likely to improve me 
on any of my favourite subjects. I do not 
know, sit, whether you may net think ie 
wandering from the objects of my scatterad 
studies to observe, that I have visited most 
of the exhibitions of painting and sculp- 
ture; and from the ‘subjects of the artiss 
have collected many ideas, which, pro- 
bably, otherwise I could never have at- 
tained.”’ 





IIIS DEATH, DESCRIBED IN A LETTER TO 
MR. PRATT, FROM THE REV, MR, 
WALLIS. 

Sir, Seahem, Sep. 11, 1810. 

“Ever since Mr. Blacket became a 
resident here, I have felt particularly 
interested in his welfare, as well on ac- 
count of his uncommon talents, as his 
engaging manners. To Sir Ralph and 
Lady Milbanke, he was peculiarly in- 
debted for kindly and liberaily supply. 
ing him with every comfort and con- 
venience in their power; and from their 
amiable and accomplished daughter, who 
is a favourite of the Muses as well as 
he was himself, he received the mosg 
marked and unremitting attention, Ir 
was, alas! but too soun perceived and 
announced by the faculty, nowwitustand- 
ing the hopes occasionally indulged by 
his friends, that his malady was without 
remedy, which he communicated to me 
about two months ago, saying, at the sane 
time, “ that his wite went olf in a simular 
manner.” - 

“ After that, [thought my visits, as a 
friend, should bear a relation to those 
of aclergyman, and accordingly, whet 
IT next saw him, [introduced the parm. 
ful subject of his declining state, aril 
hinted the propriety of having 7 
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to prayer, which with uplifted hands he 
gladly assented to. In this manner, I 
continued to visit him till the 22d ult. 
when I was called at 5 o’clock in the 
morning to attend him. On entering 
his room, he accosted me with his usual 
kind, but too expressive, look, sitting 
up, supported by pillows, breathing 
quick, perfectly sensible, but hardly 
able to speak. After prayers, he sig- 
nified with his hand that [ should sit 
down on the bed near him, when he 
with difficulty said, ‘* Miss Milbanke 
and you will fix upon a spot, a romantic 
one, for me to lie in, and the manage- 
ment of the rest, I leave to Lady Muil- 
banke and you.” This was all he said 
concerning lis’ worldly affairs to me, 
but in his Jast moments he expressed a 
wish to his sister, that Miss Milbanke 
would say something ona stone to his 
memory. An hour or two after taking 
leave, [ returned and administered the 
holy sacrament to him, which he only 
survived till twelve o’clock next day, 
when he departed this life, like one 
falling asleep, in full reliance on his 
Redeemer, and with that calm _ resig- 
nation and fortitude which a true faith 
can only inspire. 

The funeral tovk place the 26th of 
August, 1810, and he was buried in the 
chuich-yard of Seaham; the following 
lines taken from his own ‘“ Reflec- 
tions at Midnight,” are engraven on his 
tomb. 

«« Shut from the tight, *mid awful gloom, 

Let clay-cold honour rest in state ; 

And, from the decorated tomb, 

Receive the tributes of the great. 


Let atx, when bade with Hite to part, 
And in my narrow mansion sleep, 

Receive a tribute from the heart, 
Nor bribe the sordid eye to weep.” 





BEDLAM; or, THe EFFUSIONS or 
MADNESS. 


Written, after hearing Penrose’s Ode von 
Madness, never before having met with 
that exquisite poem. J. B. 


Harx! from Bedlam’s frerzied cells, 
How the mad’ning tumult swells! 
Songs of fury! horrid groans ! 
Shouts exuiting! plaintive moans ! 
“bhere the Muniac, stung with pain, 
Rend¢s his hair and gnaws bis chain! 
Duest Rage, with stwre aghast, 
Grasps his clinking tetters tass ! 
Desperation, trantic driv’n, 

Rails at man, and curses Heaw’n ! 

Po psive Melancholy stands 

Wath weeping eye and wither’d hands # 








Mad Revenge, with gasping breath, 
Thunders out the yell of death | 
And the injur’d love-lorn fair _ 
Moping sits with stedtast stare, 

The soldier shouts, the battle’s won; 
But, hold! the horrid din’s begun! 


ist MANIAC. ( Rage, 
Oh! for a crag, as huge Ont ade 
That I might grasp it in my desperate hang 
And hurl it at yon moon ?—yon moon, my 
curse ! 


My bane! The cause of all my frenzied 
acts. 

Soft! let me think.—Ha! by my swellia 

__ Veins, | 

"Twill be a deed befitting my great soul 

To snap my chain and bind it round the 
world { 

Then hang it o’er her horns; and, with atilt, 

Drive both ,among the stars' ha! ha! 
ha! ha! 

How will my keeper stare ! 


2d Maniac.—( Fz.) 
Hush, make no noise! 

Or you will frighten the dear youth away, 
And I shall lose the promis’d violet. 
Joy! see he comes, the flow'ret in his 

hand : 
Oh! rapture, transport! in my circling 

arms, 
Pll fold him thus. 


Sd Maniac.—(Revenge.) 
Vengeance pursue thee! 
Vengeance and curses, fatal as the wound 
Which now my dagger deals thee! Tree 
cherous, 
Perfidious, miscreant, down! and let mat 
kind 
Learn, from the noble justice of this blow, 
To guard against the fury of a king. 


4th Mani ac.a=( Female Revenge.) 
Now all is quiet, and the traitor sleeps, 
Where is my pointed blade ? hist ! "twas the 
owl: 
Her screech has wak’d him! see, he sult 
his eyes : 
But, with my song, I’ll Jull him to repo 
Then stab him slily. 
Air. 
God of sleep, with magic wand, 
Hover thou his eyelids o'er, 
That my bold revengeful hand 
May seal them up for evermore: 


5th Manzac.—( Hersic Exultation ) 
Yes,—yes j= 
A mine beneath that citadel would a 
T he fort and garrison to atoms! ha: seat’ 
The thought has struck me: yes, by 
*cwill do! ’ 
Quick form the raveline and gg 
Fioneers, down with these © § 
thickets : ee 
Level your cannon lower by @ '08™ be 
That’s well ; a breach will shortly now 


made : Piast 
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ptant the light infantry within the wood. 
See! they intend a sortie ! Bring my horse, 
Charge from the right.—They fly ! enter the 
gates. : 
Hurza! huzza! “tis won! the day’s my 
own ! 
6th Masrac. , 
Exhibiting the subtilty and cunning said to be 
observed in the insane. 


Ha! now his back is turn’d where is the 
cup ? ; 

And where have I conceal’d the murd’ring 
drug ? 

An opportunity like this once lost 

Is lost for ever!=-hark ! he hums a tune :— 

‘Tis his own knell !—there, precious poi- 
son «there 

Mix with his wine ;—and, when he drinks, 
unhinge 

His springs of lite, that I may laugh. —Me- 
thinks 

Enough is mix’d.—-Come, drink again, my 
love ; 

It freezes keen,=-the howling blast is bleak, 

Hark! how it roars!—-nay, nay, don’t re- 
fuse it, : 

‘Twill cheer thy heart :—that’s well: —deli- 
cious draught, — 

I thank thee.—See how pale he turns:<-he 
falls ! 

Vengeance is mine !=he writhes !==ha ! ha! 
ha! ho! 

Ruin, how I love thee !—he gasps his last ! 

‘Tis dones—-my soul rejoice ;—-he dies! he 
dies ! 

Now for my hated selfie-What!—not a 
drop ! 

Drain'd to the very dregs.—-Now, this is 
churlish : 

But, hold,—-no matter ;—<there’s a way yet 


left 

To bid the world farewel.—-Against these 

_ Walls 

‘Twill not be hard to dash these brains out; 
—thus ! 

Ha!le-my hated keeper here !—-what, is‘t a 
dream ? ; 

Oh murder’d hope! Oh curse fsoft, let me 
hide 

Beneath the straw 3——he’ll pass, and think 
I sleep. 





Tus DYING HORSE. 


These lines are not the effect of imaginatfon, 
indulged in private, but were actually 
Written by the side of the animal describ- 
ed, whom I discovered, in one of my soli- 
tary rambles near Hampstead, in the last 


Struggling agonics of death. August, 
1808.—J, B. 


Heav'n! what enormous strength does Death 
possess ! 
How muscular the giant’s arm must be 


© grasp that strang-bon’d horse, and, spite 
of all 


His furious efforts, fix him to fhe earth ! 

Yet, a rises !—=-no,mthe struggle’ 

His strength avails him not, Beneath the 
gripe 

Of the remorseless Monster, stretch’d at 
length 

He lies, with neck extended ; head hard 
press’d 

Upon the very turf where late he fed. 

His writhing fibres speak his inward pain! 

His smoking nostrils speak his inward fire" 

Oh, how he glares !—-and, hark ! methinks 

; I hear 

His bubbling blond, which seems to burst 
the veins. 

Amazement! Horror! what a desp’rate 
plunge ! 

See, where his iron’d hoof has dash’d a sod 

With the velocity of lightning. Ah'— 

He rises, triumphs j—syes, the victory’s his! 

No,—the wrestler, Death, again has throwa 
him ! 

And, oh! with what a murd’ring dreadful 
fall ! 

—Soft jhe is quiet. Yet, whence came 
that groan ? 

Was’t from his chest, or from the throat Of 
Death 

Exulting in his conquest ? 1 know not. 

But, if *twas his, it surely was his last; 

For, see, he scarcely stirs; soft! Does he 


breathe ? 

Ah, no! he breathes nomore, ‘Tis very 
strange! 

How still he’s now:—how firey hot,—how 
cold! 


How terrible,—how lifeless! all withia 

A few briet moments !—my reason staggers 

Philosophy, thou poor enlighten’d dotard, 

Who canst assign for every thing a cause, 

Here take thy stand beside me, and explain 

This hidden mystery. Bring with thee 

The headstrong atheist, wholaughs at heav'a, 

And inipiously ascribes events to chance, 

To help to solve this wonder fui enigma d 

First, tell me, ye proud haughty reas‘ners, 

Where the vast strength this creature lace 

ossess’d , 

Hag fled to? Howthe bright sparkling fire, 

Which flash’d but now from these dim ray 
less eyes, 


Has been extinguish’d rae Oh! be's dead, 
fou Say. 
I ned it well:—but, how, and by what 
eans-? . 
Was it the arm of chance which struck him 
down, 


: Bi Lad b 
ihe of vigor and in pride of strength, 

7 ae in the blast? Come, come, tell 

Nay, shake not thus the heads that are 
enrich’d ‘ 

With eighty years of wisdom, glean'd from 
books, 

From nights of study, and the magazines 


i left. 
Of knowledge, which your potenne 
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What! not a word !—[ ask you, once again, 

How comes it that the wond’ruus essence, 

Which gave such vigour to these strong- 
nerv’d limbs, 

Has leapt from its inclosure, and compell’d 

This noble workmanship of Nature thus 

To sink into a cold inactive clod ? 

Nay, saeak not off thus cowardly !——Poor 
fools ! 

Ye are as destitute of information 

As is the lifeless subject of my thoughts ! 

—The subject of my thoughts Pyes,—there 
he lies, 

As free from life as if he ne’er had liv'd. 

Where are_his friends, and where his old 
acquaintance, 

Who borrow'd from his strength, when, in 
the yoke, 

With weary pace, the steep ascent they 
climb’d ? 

Where are the gay companions of his prime, 

Who with him ambled o’er the flow’ry turf, 

And, proudly snorting, pass’d the way-worn 
hack 

With haughty brow; and, on his ragged 
coat, 

Look’d with contemptuous scorn? 
yonder see, 

Carelessly besking in the mid-day sun, 

They lie, and heed him not ; —Jittle thinking, 

While there they triumph im the blaze of 
noon, 

How soon the dread annihilating hour 

Will come, and Death seal up the'r eyes, 

Like his, for ever! Now, moraliser, 

Ketire! Yet, first proclaim this sacred truth; 

Chance rules not over Death; but, when 
a fly 

Falls to the earth, "tis heav’n that gives 
the blow! 


Oh, 


Tue WITHERED TREE,* 


Which was intended by the author as a com- 
panion to the foregoing poem. 


Ye silken sons of opulence, who bask 

In Fortune’s sunshine, and with light hearts 
dance 

The roundelay of pleasure; whose moments, 
Uninterrupted by the frowns of care, 
Are spent beside the spirit-cheering bowl, 
Or in the arms of facinating besuty ; 
Whose glowing cheeks the icy blast of want 
Or bieak adversity hath never pal’d ; 
Whose flatt’ring imaginations warm 
Picture the joys you taste perpetual, 
And cheat the sense with an illusive view 
Of lasting bliss and ever-new delights ; 
Attend my steps, and let us contemplate 
On yonder wither’d, solitary, Tree. 


_ 
— 





a e « . . 
This tree may now be seen standing in 


the centre of one of Mr. Willan’s fields, near 
Primrose-hill.—J, B. 
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Time, that remorse] 
4 CSS Tavager, whose 
Unblunted by six thousand years of service 
Spares not the lofty monarch of the woods : 
But, wielded by a strong and Vig’rous om, 
With Sweep devastative, alike cutsdown 
The deeply rooted oak and slende} rose | 


Oh, beauty! grandeur! proud gigantic 
strength ! . 
What are ye, but the pageants of an hour! 
How soon ye wither, and how soon ye die 
Or, worse than death, in palsied ) 
age, 
Ye live to be the mock and scorn of youth ; 
Degraded, laugh'd at, and » oh shame? 
despis’d ! ' 
Now, ye deluded youths, who, to your. 
selves ‘ 


Promise unceasing raptures, health, ani 
vigour ; | 
Who think it spiritless, and height of fully, 
Toward life’s verge to cast the startled eye; 
To you Icall:—to you, like Phaéton, 
Who wish to guide the chariot of the sun 
In glory’s pomp, and castles build in air 
I call, with harsh but friendly voice, to warn, 
AS much ye need it, that ye are but men! 
And, by a fibre weaker than a hair, 
Hang between life and immortality ! 


r) tott’ring, 


Mortals !—suspend the vanities of life, 
And listen tothe moral of my lay! 
Attentive view this poor old ragged trunk, 
White with the snows of twice two hundred 
years, 

By lightning blasted, and by tempests torn ; 

But, hark! methinks e’en now I hear itsay, 

‘¢ Oh, that some friendly axe would lay me 
low 

That I might stand no more to witnesstbus 

Mine own infirmity and misery! 

Time was, when April in his richest garb 

Array’d me 3 when the cheerful summer 
months : 

All danc’d around my head; when, vala ot 
heart, ; 

I stretch’d my foliage to the glitt’ring Su 

And laugh’d the seasons round; plum! 
gay trim, ; . 

The flocks admir’dand shelter’d in my shade. 

Distinguish'd favor, paid me by the ye 

Fill’d all my breast with pride; and, Wheh 
the weak 

And despicabie sapling, tempest-tora, 

Solicited assistance and relief, __ 

1 thrust my brawny arms full at his front, 

And superciliously refus’d his suit. 


“¢ Thus did I flourish, heedless of the 
grave, boas . 
In height of arrogance, in pride of St 
In honors great, in grandcurs dignimee : "4 
When, ob ! the red-wing’d lightaing 
my hopes, 
In hour unthought of—all ™y beauty 


wither’d > Bereav’é 








The Bards of Britain; 


Rereav'd me ina moment of my pow’r, 
And left me standing a3 a monument 
For man to gaze On t—=tremble,—eand be 


WARN’D 11 





THE BARDS OF BRITAIN,* 


To SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS. : 
On his presenting che author with the ** Cabi- 
net of English Poetry." 


Farenp of the advent’rous poet’s infant 
muse, 
Receive this tribute, nor the lay refuse ; 
Thy gift invests me with a godlike band, 
The boast, the giory, of my native land ! 


Dear, doubly dear, the precious treasures 
iv’n; 
Dear adie ruddy beam of light from heav’n; 
Unsullied treasures !—with no dross com- 
bin’d, 
Unsullied treasures of the immortal Mrnp ! 
Long sigh’d-for volumes, stor’d with truths 
divine, 
And fancy’s richest flow’rs,—yevall are mine ! 
Though adverse fortune on my youth has 
frown’d, 
And faithless friends inflicted many a wound, 


Unnotic’d long; though oft, with grief 


sincere, 

Iheav’d the sigh and dropp’d the anguish’d 
tear; 

Yet, Hope, at length, has built her downy 
nest, . 

Oh! blessed change! within this throbbing 
breast ; 

This breast, where late the Raven of Despair 

Sat brooding on the thorns of with’ring Care, 

Kind heav’n! all-bounteous! gives a Friend 
to save, 

I seem re-born, or rescued from the grave ! 

And, in the precious boon which Phillips 
sends, 

My raptur’d heart receives a host of friends! 

Friends, who will soothe me in misforiune’s 
gloom, 

Andtothe Muse’s Court convert my narrow 
room ! 


Methinks, e’en now, I see the mighty train 
Encircle me around; and each, alternate, 
Accept, with smiles, my homage. In the 
midst, 

With deathless laurel blooming round thy 
brows, 

My gaze is bent on thee, immortal youth ! 

n thee, whom most I pity, love, admire : 
The beams of gladness sparkle in thine eyes, 

hich, on the portrait of my fost’ring bard, 


@uss 





* This poem was written immediately on 
Teceiving the present. The happy imitation 
Of the difterent styles of the personified bards 
“emonstrates the accuracy with which our 
young poet had read and studied such authors 
@ were within his reach, and which, luckily 
vr him, happened to be the best among our 
Rational poets..—_Mr. PRATT. 

Montaty Mac » No. 222, 





Seem stedfast riveted j—and sure I hear 
Thy voice exclaim 


[cuartzrron.} 


Happie itte bie for thie! 
Reet mycle comforte wele betide thine 
, houres! 
ynne, frae the mokie denne obscuritye 
Whilom, lyke myne, thie ruthful Renye 
bedde, 
An helpen hannde hes gathered thie flowres, 
Whilk growen by the sun uncheryshed, 
Ande them haes setten, where hys beem 
devyne 
May keepe them frae a Walpole’s scowlyng 
eyne. 


Ill-fated bard! I mourn thy hapless fall f 
But, as a sky-harp'd seraph, now I hail 
Thy form divine! and, with exultance proud, 
What thou hast left to this ungrateful world, 
Pronounce as mine ! 


TO MILTON. 


Oh ! heaven-illumin’d bard! 

Whose wing seraphic soar'd above all height 

In majesty of song, forgive! forgive ! 

That my rash hand should dare, upon thy 
throne, 

Thy starry throne! to place a hapless youth, 

Though proudly favor’d by the weeping 
Nine, 

Thy great suptrior alone in sorrow ! 

Mournful pre-eminence! Yes, thou wilt 
pardon ;— 

And Mitton’s tear, on CHATTER TON’S 
pale urn, 

Shall drop, like balm from weeping cherub’s 
eye ! 

Oh! hon thy awful daring I revere ; 

Thou, through the gloom of Chass and old 
Night, 

Despotic rulers o’er the drear profound, 

‘lravers'd, with stediast soul, the pathless 
way 3 

Thou, oan a Stygian pool, on heirarch"s 
wing, 

Soar’d dreadfully sublime; and, ’yond the 
stars, 

Where human eye bad never dar'd to look, 

Exploi’d the regions of eternal day, 

And on heav’n’s pearly pavement fearless 
trod ! 

With reverential awe, my trembling hand 

Shall turn, at midnight’s hour, thy volumes 
over 5 < 

Mount, on the wings of Fancy, by thy side ; 

Visit the liquid deeps of hell below 7 

Then, rising on the pinion of the mind, 

To heav’n’s extremest verge shall rapt as. 
cend 5 

’TiI1, for a moment, I forget myself,— 

Forget J sprang from dust and ama worm! 


TO DRYDEN. 


Dryden, tuo, appears, 
To charm my wond’ring cars! " 
4h a 
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See, see, he rises in a car of state ! 
His heav’n-train’d steeds proclaim 
His never-dying fame ! 
The reins upheld with daring hand, 
He guides them o’er the rugged mountain’s 
brow, : 
Around whose base the limpid waters flow. 
Hark! hark! his thund’ring wheels re- 
sound 
Through ether’s concave wide ! 
His coursers feel the biting lash, 
The swift revolving axles flash. 
He spurns the trembling ground ! 
See, checking now with fierce com- 
mand | 
Their dread career, in fullest pride, 
He mounts, on cherub wing, magnificently 
great ! 
TO POPE. 
With piercing eye, deep vers’d in Nature’s 
lore, 
Resolv'd the realms of reason to explore ; 
The paths of science, the retreats of sense, 
And justify the ways of Providence ; 


Pore next I see, the bard whose various 

fire 

Attunes the hallow’d or the tender lyre ; 

Tears off the fraudful mask that screens the 
mind; 

And awes the varying follies of mankind; 

Instructs the serious, and delights the gay, 

Shews Fame’s proud fane, and leads himself 
the way ! 


TO YOUNG. 


With coffin’d shrouds surrounded, big with 

thought, 

With painful thought, which moves yet 
mends the heart, 

And swells to aw’d solemnity, see, Younoe 

Deigms, too, to dwell beneath my humble 
roof ! 

The reliques of the dead, with full-fix’d eye, 

Denoting deep reflection, he surveys, 

And smiles at * weak mortality !"? Absorb’d 

In contemplation, on the jarring world 

He looks indignant. ’Cross the shoreless 
tide 

Of full eternity his stedfast gaze 

Is fix’d ; nor once returns, save that he casts 

One look of pity on disastrous man! 


TO THOMPSON. 


And Tuomrson, Nature's limner, thew art 

mine ! 

Thou, who hast painted the all-blessed year, 

Bringing the seasons full within my view, 

E’en when sequester’d in this nook I sit ; 

The flow'ry dale, the steep aspiring hill, 

The velvet bank, the desolated waste, 

The pebbled streamlet, and the roaring 

_ flood = 

Spring's tender fragrance,—-Summer’s noon- 
tide blaze,—= 

Autumnal breezes,—-Winter’s icy blasts, =m 

An ali their sweet diversity of change ! 


Remains of Joseph Blacket, 


TO COLLINs,@ 


And Cottins, too 
ro thee I bow, 
right Fancy's faw'rite chi] 
_ Who, in the Khe wita,” 
With all the varied sweets of song 
Pour’d forth the Strain, 
oi = o’er the plain, 
eet echo did thy swelling notes prolong | 
And, when the Pasvens fir’d al 
Upon some rocky steep, , 
Which fearful overhung the deep 
Thow, with the frenzy of poetic fire, 
Drew’st all the Furres round thy magit 
lyre ; 
And, ‘mid the hideous yel} 
Of grisly spectres, fell 
Revenge ! Despair ! 
And haggard Care ! 
With harp in hand, 
Did’st take thy stand, 
Now made them frantic rave, now lull'é 
them all to rest. 


TO SHENSTONE, 


And late from the blade-waving mead, 
Enamell’d with Sprino’s vernal flowers, 

The murmurs of Corydon’s reed, 
Were plaintively heard from the bowen, 


Around him the frolicsome lambs, 
In wantonness frisk’d to the note ; 
While wistfully gaz’d the fond dams, 
Who seem’d on the younglings to doat, 


As centinel, laid at his feet, 
Poor Tray watch’d the flock on the plaia; 

And, pour’d from the thicket’s retreat, 
Was heard the mellifluous strain. 


Suspended, his crook, om the tree, 
Hung ready his hand to receive ; 

The ballad was plac’d on his knee, 
Which taught his fond bosom to heave. 


But, broken is Corydon’s reed, 
Ah-! ne’er shall we hear it again ! 
No longer, his lambkins to feed, 
The shepherd shall traverse the plaia, 
But, though he to death is consign’d, 
And no more the lov’d bard shall westty 
His song in a wreath is entwin’d, 
And that wreath forms a GARLAN® 
me ! ore 


{gt 


TO GRAY: 


Next see etherealGraY, | 
Whose daring fancy took her flighty . 
On eagle-wing, to huge Pliolimmon 
height, 
And, as dine his snow-¢apt brow she soat'd, 
The fall of Cambria’s children dear! 
The heav’nly maid, in wild dismay» 
as 





- 


* In characterising the genius | 
we are warranted in assimilating! 


Collins more thaa to any other poet 


of Blacket, 
t to that 


Ws 
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Morning, Mid-day, Ke, Landscapes, 677 


With Hoel’s harp deplor’d, 
while from her eyelids gush’d the soul- 
assuaging tear ! 


And oft, when Caution penn’d the guarded fold, 
Wrapt in his strain I took my lonely way, 

And listen’d pensive as dis ** curfew toll'd 
The dreary knell of the departed day !” 


Wich ling’ring step, at midnight’s awful noon, 
I sought the death-bed of the lab’ring 
hind ; 
Bxplor'd with him the spot with grass o’er- 
grown, 
And the rude stone which rustic skill 
design’d. 
@/t shall his numbers soothe me te repose, 
Oft shall my bosom own their magic pow’r} 
His moral lay the hallow’d truth disclose, 
And oft beguile the solitary hour! 


TO GOLDSMITH. 


Next hapless AuBuURN’s friend my bosom 

cheers, 

Whom Nature loves and ev’ry Muse re- 
veres ! 

To him was given the high victorious art, 

To gain a conquest o’er the human heart ; 

No party-theme his gen’rous bosom fir’d, 

Far other strains his social soul inspir’d 3 

In thy blest cause, O Virtue, he engag’d, 

And "gainst thy foes alone fierce war he 
wag'd ! 

He saw oppression seize the poor man’s scil, 

And bade the tyrant quit the impicus spoil ; 

With grief he saw the dome of pow’rarise, 

With shame he heard the hapless maiden’s 
sighs ! 

He saw the prince, encompass'd by a train 

Of flatt’ring slaves, who spurn’d the harmless 
swain 5 

With weeping eye he view’d the lab’rer’s lot, 

Driv’n, like an exile, from his plunder’d 
spot! - 

Each realm he trac’d, recordingin his strains, 

That land most blest;—-where prosper’d most 
the swains ! 


Poet belov’d! my vanquish’d heart is 
thine, ne og 5 skebss 

And beats with transport thus to call shee 
mine ! ; 


TO BURNS. 


And whae is he that syngs sae weel, 

And pens ** Addresses to the Deil ?*** 
Whae gies the sang syke bonny turns ? 

Daft Gowk ! ye ken it’s sousie Buans ! 


His gabby tales I looe to hear, 

They please sae meikle, run sae Clear 3 
That ilka time, goad traith, I read, 

Ise wiser baith i” heart an head. 


I wad advise, when runkled care 
gins to mak ye glow’r and stare, 


ss 





* A poem of Burns so callede 


That ye wad furst turn ow'r his leaf, 
"Twill mak ye suon forget ye'r grief ! 


Aad, should auld mokie sorrow freeten, 
Hes blythesome tale ye’r hearts will leeten; 
And suor I am, ye grief may banter, 

By looking ow'r bis@* Tam o’Shanter,"* 


And; while I breathe, whene’er Ise scant 
Of cheerfu frienday—~end fynde a want , 
Of something blythe to cure my glumps, 
And free me frae the doleful dumps, 


I'll tak his beuk, and read awhile, 
Until he mak me wear a smile ; 
And, then, if I hae time to spare, 
Pll learn his * Bonay banks of Ayr!"+ 


—— aon aD 


MORNING LANDSCAPE. 
1805. 


The rural landscapes, entitled ‘* Morning, 
Mid-day, Sunset, and Midnight,” were 
written at seventeen years of age, when the 
author assures me he had not read those of 
Cunningham, called ** Day, Noon, and 
Evening.” It will, theretore, be pleasing 
to trace the accidental similitudes and the 
original ideas of two poets, in the most 
pastoral period of their lives, employed 
on the same subjects. The resemblances, 
however, are very few, in comparison with 
the anborrowed native touches, which are 
general and appropriate ; and, without at 
all detracting from the engaging simplicity 
of Cunningham’s sketches, those of Mr. 
Blacket will be found no way inferior. 
It is to be observed, that the ideas of Mr. 
Blacket were not drawn from recollection, 
having been an eye-witness of the various 
objects pourtrayed.<=Mr. Pratt. 


Now the rosy orbofday 
O’er the waves begins to rise, 
Tinging with his glowing ray 
June’s unclouded morning skies ; 


With what joy the soaring lark 
Hails him with her matin song 
As she upward soars; and, hark? 
How the shepherd pipes along. 


Now the peasant’s door unbars, 
While the housewife fills his flask, 

He the ripping scythe prepares, 
Sharpen’d for its daily task. 


Anxious, waiting at his feet, 
See poor Tray expectant stands, 


As the homely crust is eat’, 
For the morse} from his hands. 


-— 





* A m of Burns so called. 
+ The title of one of the most beautiful 


songs in the whole collection of the Scot- 


tish bard. ‘Re While 
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While the early-rising cock, 

Rouzes all his feather’d brood, 
And the fleecy pent-up flock 

Long to nip their dew-wash’d food. 


See the tripod now is plac’d ; 
And the laugh ing,dairy-maid 
Fills the frothy pail with haste, 
Underneath the elm-tree’s shade. 


Loudly groans a trembling oak, 
While the forest deep resounds $ 
Murm’ring at the woodman’s stroke, 

Widening still its gaping wounds ! 


Smirking younkers now are seen, 
By their playful fancies led, 

In wild frolic on the green, 
Where the daisy rears its head. 


-_—-- +-~-. a 


MID-DAY. 
Same Date. 


Prom the scorching heat of noony 
Panting cattle leave the glade 3 

Faint the mower sits him down 
At the headland in the shade. 


Drooping lags the toiling ox, 

- Heedless of the plough-boy’s goad 5 

Wino, delighted, hears the clocks 
Speak the dinner on the road. 


In the fields appear the boys, 

Loos’d from school, in frolic gay ; 
Echo, at the gladsome noise, 

Seems to share their holiday ! 


Resting *neath yon bow’ry tree, 
Shelter from the sun-beams, cool, 

See the flock,——the heifers see 
Plunging in the sullied pool. 


Close behind the motley crowd, 
See the cur, with half-shut eye, 

Skulking lies,—and barks aloud 
At the trav’ller passing by. 


Now the tender flow’rs decay, 
Wither’d by the scorching heat, 

And the warblers wing-their way 
To the thicket’s deep retreat. 


Pleas’d, the sun-embrowned swain 
Hears the well-known hailvo swell 

From the farm, across the plain, 
Substitute for dinner-bell ! 


Slumb’ring in their liquid beds, 
Finny shoals now heedless lay ; 

While the sun above their heads, 
Tells the blazing noon of day ! 





SUNSET. 
Same Date. 


GENTLY; on the western waves, 
See, che sun reclines his head, 

Faintly smiling as he laves, 
Placid on his glassy bed. 


a 








Remains of Joseph Blacket, 


Gloomy frownsthe mountat 
Now deserted by his on ‘ 
Bending o’er the Noisy deep, 
Where its broad’ning shadow swims, 


Dim and faint the skiff is seen 
Sailing to its destined place, 

Murky Cloudings intervene, 
Leaving not the smallest trace, 


Hark! the sheep-dog’s barking noise 
From the wide-stretch’d dewy wold 

Faithful to the shepherd's voice, 
Driving flocks within the fold, 


Now, within his rustic shed, 

The returning peasant sees 
Supper on the table spread, 

And his children clasp his knees! 


Through the air, in lofty height, 
Rooks their ev'ning course pursue, 

Still ascending in their flight, 
Keeping still their wood in view, 


Now the landscape’s sunk from sight, 
Homeward run the youthful train, 

As the fast-approaching night 
Steals across the dusky plain! 


Darkness now obscures the ground, 
Far has fled the cheering sun; 

Now the fire is circled round, ' 
And the goblin-tale’s begun ! 





MIDNIGHT, 
Same Date, 


Tue wearied hind is now at rest, 
And the ember'd fire decays, 

While the cricket, latest guest, 
Cherugs o’er the dying blaze. 


Slowly rising o’er the hill, _ 
Cynthia, bright, the prospect eheets j 
And her figure on the rill, 
Lovely as herself appears. 


Morpheus now has banish’d care, 
And each breast enjoys repose, 

Save yon wretched love-lorn fair, 
Breathing to the night her woes. 


Swift the silver’d scene is chang’d, 
Tempests dark obscure the sight j 

Clouds of heav’n’s artill’ry rang’dy 
Muster on the brow of night. 


Dreadful howls the raging blast, 
Furious o’er creation driv 0, 

W hile the atheist stares aghast, 
Trembling at offended keav’n! 


Wildly foams the surge ; and, hark! 


Tu the drowning seaman’s groan: 


| As the billow-beaten bark, 


Plunging, sinks for ever down! 


Awful silence is restor’d t 
And the hurricano pass’d! " 
Quiet sleep the winds which roar 


"O’ d waste! 
O’er the desolate Quitt 








The Rev. R. Valpy's Sermons, 


Cricious now the orbs of light, 
Brighten up the delug'd plains ; 

And the bell from yonder height, 
Tells that tranquil midnight reigns! 





ALLEN’S COT. 
A Song. 


Iw a green fertile spot, the blue mountains 
among, 
O'erlookimg the valleys and dells, 
Near a slow-stealing streamlet, which ripples 
along, 
Stands the cot—where my lov’d Allen 
dweils ; 
O'er the spot rosy health and contentment 
preside ; ' 
And my bosom thus faithfully tells,—-= 
That still to be happy is still to reside 
In the cot—-where my lov’d Allen dwells ! 


Give splendor to vain ones, to Pride her 





desires, 

All the baubles which Fortune’s lap 
swells; 

But give Ellen the heart of the man she 
admires, 

And the coteewhere her lov’d Allen 
dwells! 

SENTIMENTS 


OF 


Tue DEAD To Tue LIVING. 


Ye flutt’ring gays ye thoughtless proud, 
Who tread this ball, 

A bleodless corpse now calls aloud ; 
Then mark its call! 


Mark it all you, who careless run 
This life away ; 
Who, basking in your rising sun, 
Consume the day: 
Know that your lives are but a sleep, 
By dreams oppress’d ; 
And those, who stay behind to weep, 
_ Will soon find rest. 
My spirit’s fled with early flight 
Above the sky, 
To dwell in realms of endless light, 
With God on high ! 


My troubled hours that here roll’d by, 


Were scarce a breath ; 
For those who creep, and those who fly, 
Must rest in death. 


Then what’s this giddy round of dust, 
On which we tread? 
What? but a spacious field in trust, 
For all the dead! 
And, what are you, who, on this ball, 
; Draw your harsh breath ? 
The rich, the poor, the mighty, all 
Are dusty death ! 
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SERMONS 


Preached on Public Occasions, 
With Notes, and an Appendix, 


On Various and Important Subjects. 
By R. VALPY, D.D, F.A.S. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, 


————————— 


[If Dr. Varry’s name and character were 
not already well known to the public as 
the author of many valuable works, these 
Sermons and their Notes would fully en- 
title him, as a clergyman and politician, to 
the epithets of liberal, judicious, and en. 
lightened. Among the following extracts, 
all of which possess eminent claims to 
attention, the Observations on the Church 
of England, are particularly curious, as 
proceeding trom a zealous member of its 
establishment, who candidly admits some 
of its imperfections and dangers, and freely 
points out the practicable means of combia- 
ing reform with security. } 





CHRISTIAN SOCIETIES IN ENGLAND. 
N the year 1701, a Society was 
formed by some «distinguished cha- 
racters of the Church of England, with 
the pious design of extending the ine 
fluence of the Gospel, in various parts 
of the world, particularly in the British 
Plantations in America. This zealous 
body of men received the approbation 
and support of King William Ill. whe 
granted them a charter under the deno- 
mination of The Incorporated Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foe 
reign Parts. 

Sume Members of that Society, who 
had originally formed a plan for advane 
cing the honor of God, and the good 
of mankind, by promotng Chnstian 
knowledge both at home and im other 
parts of the world, established a Society 
distinct from the Corporation, and are 
known by the name of The Society tor 
promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Zealous were the endeavours, and ex- 
tensive were the benefits, of these So- 
cieties. Chiristian knowledge began to 
dawn over countries, which had hatherte 
been involved in the gloom of ignorance 
and superstition, by the exertions of the 
former. The first object of the latter 
was to procure and encourage the esta- 
blishment of Ciarity Schools m all parts 
of the kingdom, for tne cducation of 
children of both sexes, 10 religious kuvwe 
ledge and useful industry. An impor. 
tant part of their attention was d reer 
tu disperse, buth at home and r 
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Bibles, Prayer-books, and Religious 
Tracts, to increase the knowledge and 
practice of our holy religion. Missions 
were soon afier undertaken to tlie East 
Indies; and measures were taken to 

romote the cause of the Gospel in Asia 
Sine, Arabia, and Egypt, by printing 
the New Testament and Psalter in Ara- 
bic, and by a judicious appropriation 
of their funds, in sowing the seeds of 
eternal life in various parts of the 
world, 

But the calamities produced by the 
ravages of the French Revolution, which 
rendered property insecure, and the com- 
forts of life precarious, called for con- 
solations of a more extensive nature. 
Religion alone appeared to hold out a 
permanent blessing to counterbalance 
the miseries of the times. The Word 
of God .was the only substantial relief, 
which could soothe the mind oppressed 
with trouble, and fainting with despair. 
Tt was necessary that Christian bene- 
volence should exert all its faculties in 
communicating that divine treasure to 
the world, An accession of strength 
was demanded. The two Societies pos- 
sessed the zeal, but wanted the means, 
to complete the plan, which they had 
onginally, put in execution, The exer- 
tions of one were from its nature cons 
fined to a single object; the attentioa® 
paid by the other to charity schools and 
missions, did not permit as wide a cir- 
culation of the Scriptures, as was now 
become expedient, in order to fulfil the 
great design of Eternal Wisdom. As 
both the Societies were confined to 
Members of the Church of Fngland, 
tlrey were deprived of the assistance of 
Dissenters of all denominations, who 
desired an opportunity of inlisting under 
the bauners of that host of Christian 
beneficence. The numerous Christian 
sects on the Continent were likewise 
excluded from a geueral co-operation, 
A new Society became therefore neces- 
sary, wiich should combine the con. 
tributions of the universal body of 
Christians. This country has long been 
the favored seat of Mercy and Charity, 
Tn the exercise of those divine qualities, 
she knows no boundaries but those of 
natuie, she submits to no restrictions 
Lut those of necessity. She has there. 
fore Legun the work, which, in cone 
juncuon with the old Societies, and 
under the protection of the God of 
Love, has already produced eflects, 
which the most sanguine hopes of human 
Success could eécarcely have anticipated, 

, : 





The Rev. R. Valpy’s Sermons, 


The gain of the new Societ 
deed, itt the words of the we gd 
consecrated unto the Lord, and Its 


substance unto the Lord of 


earth, wl 
icntmasenes 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 51511 
SOCIETY, 


Their object is to distribute, at ag 
expense of not more than half the com, 
mon price, the Old and New Testament, 
in every language of the civilised world, 
Their principles are those of pure Chris. 
uanity, without bias to any particule 
sect or distinction, Hence the Bible 
1S printed without notes or comment, 
hecause they might be sa:d to convey 
sentiments, and inculcate the tenets, of 
some particular Church. By this im 
partial universality, all descriptions of 
Christians are equally interested in pr» 
moting the design of the Society, Ve. 
cause they all ground their belief on 
the Scriptures. One very important 
end has been attained by this expansion 
of general interest. The Society has 
diffused the principles of universal be 
nevolence. It has brought all parties 
together; and mutual communicating 
and interchange of sentiments, have 
proved that the real difference between 
them is far from being irreconcileable. 
Not only individual, but national, an 
mosities have been softened, and per 
haps it is not too much to “a that 
they may be finally healed. its 4 
most cheering sight to see in the Lo. 
don Comumnittee, Britons and foreigners, 
members of the Church of England 
and of other communions, brought te 
gether, and joined like brethren “" 
ling together in unity, Thus may oe 
Society be represented, in the _ 
of our great poet, as ‘a hoop of Gold 
ta bind the nations in.” How fat = 
patronised by the Charch of Ag : 
you will easily form an estunate, n 
vou are informed that the archbishop 
of Cashell, and the bishops of London, 
Durham, Salisbury and St. David's, are 
at the head of the establishment. : 
the bishop of this diocese, being | 

he President ° 
quested to become t : 
this auxiliary establishment, has appeat 
gratified by the disuction. 

Although the Society 18 : 
infancy, its proceedings hav 
been marked by the most Fit 
consequences. The sphere 0 ds 
tons, though confined to 4 Pe ended, 
less than five years, has been €4 
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Jersey and Guernsey. 


Lapland to the Cape of Good Hope 
vd Van Diemen's land ;—East ani 
West, from Lindoostan and the Caspian 
Sea to the River Plata and great lakes 
of North America. 

To be more particular :—20,000 
Ribles and 30,000 Testaments have 
been stereotyped in Cambridge in the 
Welsh language, and distributed in the 
principality. The Highlands of Scot- 
jand have been supplied with Testa- 
wents in the Gaelic langeage; and in 
Ireland the distribution of Bibles and 
Testaments has not been less exten. 
give. nd 2 . , 

The expence of printing in this couns 
try, and of carriage through the con- 
tinent, particularly in these times of 
yuexampled exclusion, presented obsta- 
cles to the diffusion of the Scriptures. 
To obviate these difficulties, the So. 
ciety have, by munificent donations of 
money, and sometimes of types, en- 
couraged the establishment of similar 
assuciations on the continent. Qn this 
foundation Institutions have been formed 
at Nuremberg, in Bavaria, Swabia, and 
Prussia; and 250,000 Bibles and Testa- 
ments have been distributed in the 
Gernian states, 

At Sarepta, types have been purchased 
for printing Calmuck Bibles; and the 
banks of the Wolga are already cheered 
with the sounds of the Gospel. Two 
thousand copies of St. John’s Gospel in 
the Mohawk language have been sent to 
America. To insure the accuracy of 
the Testament in the Icelandic tongue, 
the Society made an arrangement, by 
which 5000 copies have been printed at 
Copenhagen, and sent to the island. 
The various casts and languages in Isidia 
have received the Word of God. The 
bleak countries of the North, of New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia, have been 
warmed with religious zeal-by the study 
of the Scriptures, ‘To close the climax 
of the effurts which have been made, 
the New Testament is now translating 
ito the Chinese language. 





JERSEY AND GUERNSBY. 


The importance of the islands of Jersey 
‘nd Guernsey to this country has not 
aways been daly appreciated. In time 
Or war, their situation affords the most 
‘vectual means of annoyance to the 
— of the enemy, and of protection to 
those of England, The effects of their 
eeny were so severely felt by the par- 
‘mentarians in the 17th century, that, 
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10 the memorials presented by the Lon- 
don merchants to government for protec. 
tion against those active defenders of the 
monarchy, they declared that trade could 
NOC exist, if i were not secured against 
the depredations of the “ Jersey pirates,” 
In the American war, when the come 
nerce of our enemies excited the ardor 
of enterprise, upwards of 70 privateers, 
carrying 3,500 men, were sent to sea 
from the islands, exclusive of the nume 
bers employed in the navy. During 
more than seven centuries, since England 
was conquered by their ancestors, they 
have manifested the must hervic and in- 
flexible attachment to this country, which 
they regarded as their parent state, since 
the reduction of Normandy toa province 
of France. They have repelled every 
attack, to which their situation exposes 
thein, in the words of Edward II. 
“with firmness and magnauinity.” They 
will maintain their affectionate loyalty 
to the crown of England to the last gasp 
of their existence. 

Sensible of this disposition, many of 
the English monarchis have granted them 
charters for the protection of their rights 
and immunities, and for the security of 
their commercial advantayes. These 
privileges have been since the revolution 
ratified by parliament, in order, in the 
words of an Act of the 3d. of George I, 
¢ to encourage the said inhabitants to 
continue that steady and firm loyalty to 
the crown of Great Britain, which they 
have formerly steadfasily shown to the 
crown of England, and for their better 
support.” 

But these privileges referred to the 
commodities of their own growth and 
manufacture, to the importation of the 
necessaries of life, and of a certain quan- 
tity of wool, from England ; their exter- 
nal commerce was cramped by many 
restrictions. That of Jersey was con- 
fined to the Newfoundland fisheries; 
and Guernsey became the emporium of 
contraband articles. In order to extend 
the limits of their legal trade, the islands 
petitioned, in 1785, for permission to 
trade to the West Indies, and other parts 
of the British empire, with proper securi- 
ty to the revenue. This permission was 
refused by a minister, fora reason, which 
displayed a remarkable instance of cau- 
tion and prudence, “ because it might 
lead to consequences, which he could 
not at that time foresee!” What added 
to the mortification of the islands was, 
that they had lately seen @ proposal in 


parliament, to admit the Americans, 
auiens 
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aliens as they were, to the full enjoy- 
ment of that trade which was denied to 
them, <A bill had been introduced by 
Mr. Pitt, which, according to the ex- 
pression of Lord Shetteld, * had it 
passed into a law, would have ailected 
our most essential interests in every 
branch of commerce, and in every part 
of the world; wouid have deprived of 
their eficacy our navigation laws, and 
undermined the whole naval power of 
Britain.” Happily this bill was rejected 
In consequence of an event, which the 
state of parties had made necessary; the 
coalition of two great statesinen, who 
were assailed by all the weapons of 
obloguy, because, to use the-words of 
an elegant writer, ‘* they had aljured 
their mutual animosity without waung 
for the consent of the public.” 

In time of war, the channels of the 
commercial resources of Jersey are ob- 
structed; but those of Guernsey still 
continued open ull lately, when the ad- 
ministration effectually closed them. 
Seven cutters of war were sent to cruise 
round the island, to prolubit the impor- 
tation of those foreign articles, which 
were smuggled into. England. = This 
easy expedient had been suggested to 
Lord North, to Mr, Pitt, and Mr, Fox; 
but they saw that it would only ruin the 
islands of Guernsey and Alderney, whose 
prosperity increased the general wealth 
of the empire, and transter the advan- 
tages of that trade to our enemies. ‘This 
event has taken piace; and the smuggler 
now repairs to the harbours on the French 
coast, where he is received with open 
arms. But another mischievous conse- 
quence has added to our dithculties, 
Contraband articles were paid for in 
Guernsey, partly in Bank of England 
notes and London bills of exchange, and 
partiy in British manufactures 5 but now 
nothing can be received by the French 
but specie. Hence a cause of no small 
magnitude of the depreciation of paper 
money. As svon as this tranfer was 
made from Guernsey tothe French coast, 
guineas began to bear a premium of two 
shillings on the Eastern coast of England 
for the use of the smuggler. 


OPINIONS OF MUDERN CATHOLICS. 

In the year 1788, a Commitiee of the 
Engtish Catholics waited on Mr. Pitt, 
respecting their application for the repeal 
of the Penal Laws.—He requested to be 
furnished with authentic évidence of the 
Opinions of the Roman Catholic Clergy, 
aud the Roman Catholig Universiues 
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abroad, “on the Existence and F 

of the Pope’s dispensing Power," 
questions were accordingly framed i 
sent to the universities of Paris ny 
Alcala, Douay, Salainanea and ~% 
dolid, for their Opinions, a 


proposed to them were, The questi 
1. Has the pope, or cardinals, or any 

body of men, or any individual of tis 

church of Rome, any civil authoriss 

Jurisdiction, power, or pre-eminence. 

whatsoever, within the reali of England 

2. Can the pope, er cardinals, ar any 
body of men, or any individual of the 
church of Rome, absolve or dispense 
with His Majesty’s subjects from thei 
oath of allegiance, Upun any pretert 
whatsoever ? 

S. Is there any principle in the tenets 
of the Catholic faith, by which Catholics 
are justified im not keeping faith with 
heretics, or other persons differing from 
them in religious opinions, in any trans 
action, either of a public or private na 
ture? 

Abstract from the Answer of the Sacred 
Faculty of Divinity of Paris, to the 
above Queries. 

After an introduction, according to the 
usual forms of the University, they au 
swer the first query by declaring— 

Neither the pope, nor the cardinals, 
nor any body of men, nor any other per- 
son of the church of Rome, have any civil 
authority, civil power, civil jurisdiction, 
or civil pre-eminence whatsoever, 19 aly 
kingdom ; and, consequently, none im the 
kingdom of England, by reason or virtue 
of avy authority, power, jurisdiction, of 
pre-eminence by divine institution inliee 
rent in, or granted, or by any other 
means belonging to the pope oF the 
churchof Rome. This doctrine, thesacred 
faculty of divinity of Paris, has te 
held,and upon every occasion maintaine” 
and upon every occasion has rigidly = 
scribed the contrary doctrines [rom et 
schools. ,' 

Answer to the second query.—=Nel- 
ther the pope, nor the cardinals, vs al 
body of men, nor any person of thee we 
of Rome, can, by viriue of the keys, A 
solve or free the subjects of the Aung 
England from their oath of allegianc 

This and the first query are 5? ae 
mately connected, that the answer oo - 
first immediately and naturally app! 
the second, &c. ig 

Answer to the third query — Ther 
no tenet in the Catholic chure nd 
which Catholics are justified 1 not ke 
ing faith with heretics, of those Whee 
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fram them in matters of religion, The 
tenet, that it is lawful to break faith 
with heretics, is sO repugnant to common 
honesty and the opinions of Catholics, 
that there is nothing of which those, who 
have defended the Catholic faith against 
Protestants, have complained more hea- 
vily, Clan the malice and caluinny of 
their adversaries in imputing this tenet 
to them, &c. &e. &e. 
University of Doway. 
Jan. 5, 1789. 

Ata Meeting of the Faculty of Divinity 

of the University of Doway, &c. &c. 

To the first and second queries, the 
sacred faculty answers—That no power 
whatsoever, in civil or temporal concerns, 
was given by the Almighty either to the 
pope, the cardinals, or the church herself, 
and, consequently, that kings and sove- 
reigns are not, in temporal concerns, 
subject, by the ordination of God, to any 
ecclesiastical power whatsoever; neither 
can their subjects, by any authority 
granted to the pope or the church, 
from above, be freed from their obe- 
dience, or absolved from their oath of 
allegiance, 

This is the doctrine which the doctors 
aud professors of divinity hold and teach 
in our schools; and this, ail the candi- 
dates for degrees in divinity maintain in 
their public theses, &c. &c. Ke. 

To the third question, the sacred 
faculty answers—That there is no princi- 
le of the Catholic faith, by which Catho- 
ics are justified in not keeping faith with 
heretics, who differ from them in reli- 
gious Opinions. Qn the contrary, it is 
the unanimous doctrine of Catholics. 
that the respect due to the name of God 
socalled to witness, requires that the 
cath be inviolably kept, to whomsoever 
it is pledged, whether Catholic, Heretic, 
or Infidel, &c. &e. &c. 

University of Louvain. 

The faculty of divinity at Louvain, 
having been requested to give her opi- 
Rion upon the questions above stated, 
“oes it with readiness—but struck with 
’stonishment that such questions should, 
at the end of this eighteenth century, be 
Proposed to any learned body, by inha- 
‘tants of a kingdom that glories in the 
talents and discernment of its natives. 

he faculty being assembled for the 
“ove purpose, it is agreed, with the 
unanimous assent of al! voices, to an- 
»*er the first and second queries absolute- 
yin the negative, 

The faculty then proceeds to declare, 
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at the serign poner of the sai 
s€ (not even indirectly as it is 
termed) subject to, or dependant upon, 
any other power ; though it bea Spiritual 
power, or even though it be instituted 
for eternal salvation, &c. &c, 

That no man, nor any assembly of 
men, however eminent in dignity and 
power, not even the whole bods of the 
Catholic church, though assembled in 
general council, can, upon any ground 
or pretence whatsoever, weaken the 
bond of union between the sovereign and 
the people ; still less can they absolve ot 
free the subjects from their oath of al- 
legiance, 

Proceeding to the third question, the 
said faculty of divinity (in perfect won. 
der that such a question should be roe 
posed to her) most positively and une 
equivocally answers—That there is not, 
and that there never has been, among 
the Catholics, or in the doctrines of tha 
church of Rome, any law or principle 
which makes it lawful for Catholics to 
break their faith with heretics, or others 
of a different persuasion from themselves 
in matters of religion, either in public or 
private concerns. 

The faculty declares the doctrine of 
the Catholics to be, that the divine and 
natural law, which makes it a duty to 
keep faith and promises, is the same; 
and is neither shaken nor diminished, if 
those, with whom the engagement is 
made, hold erroneous opinions in mats 
ters of religion, &e. 

University of Alcala. 

To the first question it is answered— 
That none of the persons mentioned 
in the proposed question, either indivi- 
dually, or collectively, in council assem 
bled, have any right in civil matters ; but 
that all civil power, jurisdiction, and 
pre-eminence, are derived from inheri-~ 
tance, election, the consent of the peo- 
ple, and other such titles of that na- 
ture. hag 

To the second it is answered, in like 
manner=-That none of the persons above~ 
mentioned, have a power to absolve the 
subjects of his Britannic Majesty trom 
their oaths of allegiance. 

To the third question it is answered 
—_That the doctrine which would exempt 
Catholics from the obligation of keeping 
faith with heretics, or with any other 
persons who dissent from them in a 
of religion, instead of being an article o 
Catholic faith, is entirely repugnant to 
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University of Salamanca. 


To the first question it is answered 
«—Tlrat neither pope, nor cardinals, nor 
any assembly or individual of the Catho- 
lic church, have, as such, any civil autho- 
rity, power, jurisdiction, or pre-emi- 
nence, in the kingdom of England. 

To the second it is answered—That 


neither pope, nor cardinals, nor any as- 


sembly or individual .of the Catholic 
church, can, as such, absolve the subjects 
of Great Britain from their oaths of alle- 
giance, or dispense with its obligations. 
To the third it is answered—That it 
is no article of Catholic faith, that Ca- 
tholics are not bound to keep faith with 
heretics, or with persons, of any other 


description, who dissent from them in 
inatters of religion. 


University of Valladolid. 


To the first question it is answered— 
That neither pope, cardinals, nor even a 
general council, have any civil authority, 
power, jurisdiction, or pre-eminence, 
directly or indirectly, in the kingdom of 
Great Britain; or over any other king- 
dom or province in which they possess 
no temporal dominion. 

To the second it is answered—That 
neither pope, nor cardinals, nor even a 
general council, can absolve the subjects 
of Great Britain from their oaths of alle- 
giance, or dispense with their obliga- 
TIONS. 

To the third it is answered—That the 
obligation of keeping faith is grounded 
on the law of nature, which binds all 
men equally, without respect to their 
religious opinions ; and, with regard to 
Catholics, it is still more cogent, as it is 
confirmed by thé principles of their re- 
ligion. 


PLAN OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
1,.—Ail ranks and degrees of men, from 
the age of 17 to that age of 27, shall be 
trained to arms, and form an internal 
JSorce, which shall receive no pay, unless 
called out for actual service, to be called 
Tue Drrence, 

In order to prevent partialities and 
jealousies, it is proposed that no young 
wian, unless incapacitated by nature, or 
aatively employed in the navy, army, or 
militia, shall be exempted from the De- 
fence, We are informed by Strype, that 
Bishop Aylmer called on the clergy of his 
diocese to arm themselves in support of 
the Queen’s person and dominions, then 
threatened by the Spaniards. Is the 
farce of the whole continent, now wields 
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ed against us, less formidable than the 
army of Spain in the time of Qaeen Bi. 
zabeth? The influence of the clergy, en. 
forced by their personal example, weld 
infuse an indescribable spirit into their 
flocks, and inflame their hearts with 
zeal, which no dangers could coo! and 
no obstacles resist. It is worthy ie. 
mark that in the year 1798, when the 
volunteer system began to be establish. 
ed, several corps had been forne 
under the command of Clerzymen, but 
disbanded themselves in one dincese, as 
soon asa high ecclesiastical authority de. 
prived them of their leaders. The clergy of 
England are bound to their families and 
to their country by the ties which at 
tach other men; but they feel a peculiar 
interest in defending the altar and the 
throne. Few are the individuals of tha 
sacred order, who would not gladly en. 
list themselves during the four first years 
of their ministry to maintain thatChristian 
establishment, whichis to be through the 
remainder of their life the object of thei 
present labors, and the ground of theit 
future hopes. Few there are, who, in the 
hour of trial, would not gladly animate 
the courage of their followers by the love 
of their country, and cheer their souls by 
the sanctions and comforts of the Gos 
pel. A zealous clergyman would teach 
his brother soldiers that Religion is the 
source of true bravery ; that he who has 
made his peace with God by Faith and 
Repentance is not afraid to die, that be 
braves danger in its most frightful forms, 
and obeys his commanders with daunt- 
less resolution ; but that he who has & 
troubled conscience, sees in the fire of 
the cannon the eternal flames ready te 
swallow him, and therefore sbrinks om 
danger by the fear of future =. 
Tt is not necessary to point out te e 
pedience of enforcing, in the — me 

ner, the union of the military 2 pros 
fessional services of medical mev- a 

Il.—They shall be privately '¢ 
then join the corps of the district, 
exercised once in a fortnight , 

It is presumed that these rege wa 
riods of exercise will possess many “a 
tive, as well as positive, advantages. i 
will not leave their families, and thus 7 
cur the hazard of acquiring enim 
idleness and immorality. One ail 
noon in a fortnight will not esse 4 
detract from the produce of their . 
day-laborers and mechanics W! for the 
bled to demand their full wage, be pte 
day of exercise. They will th 


, of the 
served in the practice of every part , 
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necessary service, and by the skill and 
attention of their officers will deserve 
that character, which many volunteer 
eorps obtained, of being fit to act with 
troops of the line. By these periodical 
returns of drill, the Jersey militia, com. 
prising every man in the island from six- 
teen to forty-five years of age, have ac- 
quired such adegree of promptness, that 
abody of matrosses sent some years ago 
by government to instruct them in the 
use of artillery, were obliged to confess 
their inferiority to the islanders, and to 
ut themselves under their tuition. 
Il.—Every regiment shall consist of a 
body of men greater or smaller according 
to the populousness of the district, su that 
no man shall be obliged to march to an in- 
convenient distance for the centrical place 
of meeting. 3 
IV.—Government shall appoint a Com- 
manding officer, an dldjutant, and a drill 
Serjeant, who shall receive full pay ;- the 
otler officers shall be recommended by the 
corps to the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, for his approbation, and shall 
rise by seniority. Those officers, ser- 
jeants, and corporals, who have served in 
the army or militia, shall have the pre- 


Jerence. 


[t is an object of primary importance 
that officers and men, who have been in 
regular service, should be incorporated 
into the regiments of Defence. They 
wil be the pivots, on which the whole 
establishment must turn. If they stand 
to their posts in the hour of trial, the 
body of the regiment will never give 
way. Raw inexperienced troops, left to 
themselves, will be discouraged when 
they find, at the onset of the attack, that 
the first charge does not produce a deci- 
sive effect. 

They will not be convinced that suc 
cess depends_on_steadiness and_perse- 
verance unless they receive an example 
from the conduct of soldiers, in whom 
they will place the co..fidence due to 
their experience. It was not until Ge- 
neral Pichegru had incorporated veteran 
soldiers and experienced officers into the 
new levies, that the French began to 
conquer. The campaigns of Flanders, 
Egypt, Spain, and Portugal, have given 
us a sufficient number of brave men and 
skilful officers to place at the head, and 
to consolidate the ranks, of the regiments 
of Defence.. Nor can the imagination 
of danger to the liberties of the peuple 
he permitted to have one moment's 
range. From the present race of offi- 
cers, with their civil conuexions and 


constitutional principles, the expectar; 
of public Coals eoapeiae = logit, 
hension of danger is visionary. But in 
the present situation of affairs, the first 
object is, “* That the state shall suffer 
no detriment,” and the most liberal cone 
fidence must be placed in the executive 
power, 

V -—~The Defence shall be trained to 
the service of the light infantry and rifle 
men; to that service, which will be ree 
quired of them in case of an invasion. 

Above half a million of young men 
will thus be kept in a constant state of 
ready discipline. This force will, by the 
swiftness of its motion, instantly fly to 
every scene of action. It was by this 
celerity of movement that the Freneb 
have achieved their most important cons 

uests. ‘They boasted that they had de- 
feated the armies of Germany in 1805, 
“not by their arms but by their legs,” 
by that rapidity, which occupied every 
advantage, and seized every command. 
ing post, before the arrival of the heavy 
troops of their enemies, 

VI.—No member of the Defence shall 
be exempted from the ballot for the Mi- 
litia, or for any other levies, which may 
be necessary for the naval or military sere 
vice of the country. 

Vil.—Every year, all young men, wha 
shall attain the age of seventeen, shall be 
enrolled; and those who are entered into 
their twenty-eighth year shall be dite 
charged. 2 

Thus, in a short time, the whole 
country will form a mass of military 
strength, unattackable; or, if attacked, 
invincible. And thus every branch of a 
family protected by the active part of st, 
will securely enjoy the blessings of perfeet 
confidence. 





Interests of the Church of England. 
Of all the Religious systems which 
have been established on the principles 
of the Gospel, by the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, the wisdom of experience, the 
sincerity of truth, and the zeal of piety, 
none can be compared,—in the opinion of 
one, who has not been an inattentive ob- 
server of Christian sects,—to the charch 
of England. That establishment was 
the result of Jong, deep, and severe, in- 
vestigation, It was not, as it has been 
often objected by the enemies of the 
Reformation, the casual effect of the 
passions of Henry VILL. ‘The materials 
for the destruction of the system of cor- 
ruption in doctrine, and abuses in prac- 
tice, had been forming during many 
48 2 years; 
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years; he himself had vainly endeavour. 
ed to prevent their accumulation. The 
pile was at last completed, and he brought 
the torch which gradually effected the 
‘conflagration ; but his hand was only the 
instrument ofthe willof the people. To 
collect the component parts of the new 
edifice was the work of three reigns. 
Tenet was to be confronted with tenet, 
errors of interpretation were to be cor- 
reeted, false opinions were to be recti- 
fied, original meanings were to be reco- 
vered, primitive simplicity was to be re- 
sorted to, and perfection, as far as it is 
compatible with the nature of man, was 
to be attained. Length of time was 
necessary; length of time was given, 
and the work was completed. 

To him, who admires the beauty, and 
appreciates the excellence, of this struc- 
ture, it is a subject of wonder that so 
many schisms should exist in this coun- 
try. ‘Phat difference of opinion, ever in 
u state of activity, which is not permitted 
to alter and mould the political constitu- 
tion at pleasure, is at Itberty to vary the 
forms of religious worship.~ Hence the 
love of independence, and the impatience 
of restraint, natural to mankind, find in a 
variety of sects an- ample field of exer- 
cise. 

The guardians of the Church of Eng- 
land should act with the greatest vigi- 
lance. They should be always at their 
post; for, although the citadel is built on 
a rock, against which the open or secret 
attacks of its enemies shall not prevail, 
yet the outposts are frequently threat- 
ened to be driven in by irruptions from 
50 many quarters, that it is their duty to 
acquire a knowledge of the causes which 
promote those inroads, 

Of these causes, a few shall be expo- 
sed, with a view to point the public 
attention to, the practicability of their 
removal, 

I.—QOne of these is found in the inces- 
sant elforts made by some sectaries to 
extend their numbers and their influence! 
‘Yo counteract this disposition by corre- 
sponding labors, without persecution and 
without hostility, is the object of a wise 
policy. But, whilewe lament the exist. 
ence, and deprecate the increase, of sec- 
taries, prudence suggests the advice of 
the doctor of the law in Jerusalem: Re- 
frain from these men, and let them 
alone. The government will respect 
their prejudices, and be satisfied with 
enacting regulations consistent with their 
hiberty of conscience, but tending to cor- 
rect the abuses, which by the nature of 
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things will silently cree 
man system. From th 
England has not been perfectly free : bu: 
the legislature has from time to time jy 
diciously applied the necessary othe, 
tives. It seems equally expedient that 
Dissenters should submit to the same 
control, exercised with lenity, modera. 
tion, and judgment, 

The principal source of the evils of 
schism is the abuse of the Act of Toler. 
tion. * An unlimited toleration of all 
religions,” says an ingenious writer, a. 
tached to the civil and ecclesiastical esta 
blishments of his country, & js the 
most effectual means of putting an ead 
to all religious dissensions, which thrive 
under persecution, and, when they cease 
to be opposed, cease to exist.” But, 
although the jewel is to be scrupulous 
preserved, it is necessary sometimes to 
shake off the dust which will settle oa 
it, and in time obscure its brilliancy. 

An indiscriminate admission of per 
sons to the ministry, often without 
probation, sometimes without qualifica- 
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, tion, is not only derogatory to the di- 


nity of the sect, but detrimental to the 
interests of religion. The evil is con 
stantly spreading, both by new schisma 
tics, who require a separate minister, 
and by new ministers, who are in want 
of congregations, ‘ Where no uniform 
mode of public worship is to be adopt- 
ed,” says the same writer, “ every ma, 
who has a sense of religion, may make 
one for himself; from whence imnumer 
able sects spring up, each of which may 
chuse a minister, who, being dependent 
for subsistence on the voluntary and pre- 
carious liberality of his congregatv", 
must indulge their humours, subut to 
their passions, and learn of them 
doctrines they wish to be taught; 
consequently none but the most ignorant 
would undertake such an employmen', 
A people thus left to the domo“ 
their own imaginations and _passipas, 
and the instructions of such teachers, 
would split into as many sects and a 
ties, divisions and subdivisions, a5 &™ 
fice and enthusiasm can produce; ¢a¢ 
of which would be attacked with aa 
lence, and supported with obstinet}. 
On the other hand, an interested, 5” ? 
times a conscientious, founder of ah 
doctrine, may easily practise ol 

credulity of a set of men, by gee an 
of novelty, and form one of ce oath 
establishinents of which we see '€4 fect 
instafices, Thus the caus¢ and ¢ 

are easily commutable. la 
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In the Church of England, in the 
Church of Rome, and in some other 
establishments, a regular system of edu- 
cation, of long and deep theological 
study, are necessary preparations for the 
ministry. A strict examination of the 
learning and fitness of a candidate, tes- 
timonials from beneficed clergymen of 
his moral and religious character, a re- 
peated appeal to the people for objec- 
tions to bis claims, and a proof that a 
new laborer is wanted in the vineyard 
of the church, are punctually exacted in 
our Establishment. But an illiterate 
person, unknowing and unknown but by 
a small number of his equals, may by 
the Act of Toleration demand a licence 
to preach and explain the Scriptures to 
sectaries. 

An attempt was lately made by an ac- 
tive and zealous friend of the Church of 
England to bring the subjeet before par- 
liament. His object was, not to diminish 
the privileges, but to increase the dignity, 
of the dissenting ministry; to preserve 
the benefit, but to remedy the abuses, of 
the act; to promote the pure and rea- 
sonable service of God, without enforcing 
any particular mode of worship. The 
candor, the moderation, and the defer- 
ence, with which the subject was intro- 
duced, seemed to secure its admission 
into a committee; but such was the 
alarm excited among all descriptions of 
disseaters, such was the spirit and num. 
ber of the petitions, which burst upon 
the House, that the motion was rejected 
without a division, to the surprise not 
only of the noble mover, but of many of 
the firmest supporters of a liberal and 
judicious toleration. The principal ar- 
cument urged in the addresses, was the 
danger of innovation, the apprehension 
that the slivhtest alteration in the act 
would lead-to the- total subversion of it. 
The Dissenters thus oppose the principles 
of the reformatien, of the revolution, of 
every improvement in civii and political, 
as well as religious, establishments. If 
their reasoning has any force, it will 
lor ever farbid them to petition for the re- 
pealof the Test Act. They must he con- 
stent inthe application of their principle. 

lhey deprecate all interference of the 
legislature in their ecclesiastical con- 
cerns. If an attempt were made to 
subject them to the jurisdiction of the 
heads of the Church of Eagland, their 
objection would be valid. But no cone 
trol over the appointment of their mi- 
*ISUY is even in the most indirect man- 


ner suggested. It is the wish of many 
of their most constitutional friends to 
maintain the respectability of their 
ministers, This wish is consistent with a 
strict attention to their qualifications; ® 
- founded on the earliest practice of 
Christianity. Itisa principal object of 
St. Paul, in the ordination of Ministers 
of Christ, to check those, who desired to 
be teachers, understanding neither what 
they said, nor w hereof they afirmed. He 
exercised the most cautious circum. 
spection in the appointment of preach- 
ers of the word; he selected Timothy, 
whom he calls his own son in the faith ; 
because he had learned and been ase 
sured of the things relating to the doc. 
trine of the gospel, because from a child 
he had known the holy scriptures, and 
had consequently been dedicated to the 
ministry from his early youth, So appre- 
hensive is the great apostle,of the dan. 
ger of the sudden and indiscriminate aps 
pointment of ministers that he charges 
him to lay hands suddenly on no man, 
Our Saviour himself chose his disciples, 
not because, though illiterate, they 
thought themselves qualified ; but be. 
cause his omniscience -had ‘ discovered 
their peculiar fitness for the propagation 
of his gospel. And his instructions and 
his example, his words and his works, 
from the time that he first called them to 
that of his ascension, had eminently pre- 
pared them for the reception of his holy 
spirit. Ministers of the mysteries of 
God are sent forth as lights to the world; 
hence the brightness of their understand. 
ing, and the clearness of their faith, 
should be made manifest. St Paul di. 
rects an examination, not only of the re- 
ligious, but of the moral character of the 
candidates. ‘¢ Let them,” says he, 
“ first be proved ;—then let them use 
the office of a deacon, being found 
blameless.” In order to follow the traces 
of this enlightened founder of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline, it may humbly be suggest- 
ed that every description of christians 
should chuse a committee of the heads of 
their sect, who should have the power to 
examine every candidate for the minis- 
try, and’ whose report of his moral and 
religious qualifications should intitle him 
to all the clerical powers and civil privie 
leges allowed by the constitution to minise 
ters of religion. From this regulation 
the happiest consequences would nee Y 
the public instruction of the people o! h, 
denominations in the doctrines of the 


gospel and in the service of God, on 
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Some of the most reflecting and con- are their relations and duties, tha 
scientious among the regular dissenters is scarce a proposition which t 
aiiow the necessity of an ecclesiastical es- aflirm of them with truth i pd 
ablishment in the state, although they is not false, if applied i, which 
cannot conform to all the doctrines and other. It is by this misap a mi 
ritual of the Church of England. Per- the zealous advocates for senna 
fection in an establishment cannot be berty, civil and religious, deceiy ls 
attained by man; if it could, it would followers, and sometimes thes na 
probably fail to receive universal assent, and draw conclusions equally Gace 
unless it were possible of all government and religion, Tha 
** To make one reason have the sameeffect for instance, they assert that all Men arg 
Upon all apprehensions.” by nature free, equal, and independent: 
But the imperfection of human systems this, when spplied to men asa general 
6ught not to be the occasions of schism, Species, is true; they then apply this 
“* No man,” to use the words of the wri- assertion to men, who are members of 
ter before quoted, “can be bound in civil communities, to whom subordination 
duty to desert a national religion on 18 necessary, and obedience to their sy. 
account of defects congenial to its nae, periors an indispensable duty, and there. 
ture, nor to search for perfection, which fore in regard to whom it is absolutely 
is no where to be found. Some religious false: and’ yet from hence they endeze 
establishment is absolutely necessary to Vour to prove, that government is an ine 
the existence of every state: but it is  fringement cf the natural rights of man 
not necessary that this should be per- kind. In like manner they affirm, that 
fectand free from all errors and corrup- every man is obliged to make choice of 
tion, nor even that it should be so es. thar religion, and to adhere to that mode 
teemed by those who conform to it; it is Of worship, which appear to his judg. 
sufficiently perfect for this purpose, if i¢ ment to be the purest and most acceptable 
contains nothing repugnant to the prine ta his Creator: this proposition, likewise, 
ciples of sound morality, and the doce with regard to men, considered as indivi 
trines of Christ. The mass of the peo. duals, is true; but this they apply to 
ple in every eountry, being incapable of members of national communities, and 
making any accurate inquiry into relis established churches: with regard to 
gious subjects, must have a religion whom it is not true; for, as such, they are 
ready made, or noneat all; and inthis, bound in duty to protess that religion, 
those of superior ‘abilities may conscien- and practise that mode of worship, which 
tiously join, without impeding their for- the laws of that community enjoin, pro- 
mer reseaiches into the dispensations of vided they find nothing in them positive. 
providence, and the duties of man.— ly evil; yet from hence they would per- 
Some religious establishment must be suade us, that every individual has a right 
Aunexed to every civil government; the to desert or even ta oppose, the esta 
‘members of which are so far from being blished religion of his country, whegeret 
hound in duty todesertit, because it falls he finds, or fancies he can find a better. 
short of their ideas of purity and perfce. ‘Thus are their unwary admirers eo 
tion, that they are obliged by all the ties ed: the truth of these propositions they 
ef benevolence and society to confurm cannot deny, and have not perhaps ac 
to and support it, unless it requires any city sufficient to discover their anisapp 
concession positively criminal. cation.” . 
** Should it be still insisted on, that Those who have perused the eh, ot 
every man isobliged to profess‘and exer. the sermon for the Bibie Sucety & re 
cise that religion, which appears to him couclude from the expression ied. 
most consonant to reason, and most ace seutiments, that any opposition wot 
ccptable to God, with which no govern. ed to the regular and conscien Uo wl 
ment can have a right to meddle, or senters. I have beheld too ree of 
power to controul; L shall only answer, ing, candour, zeal for the ‘ietion 4 
that all this is undoubtedly a mistake, christianity, and desire of cone! wit sug. 
which arises from applying propositions many of them, not to cherish a 
to men, as members of national commu. gestion, that would bring “ oe one 
nives, which are applicable to them only . 1uto one fold, as we profess ta Ke a 
as individuals, © Mankind ought always shepherd. I earnestly entreat pe 
to Le considered in a two-fold capacity; consider the liberality and ten pas 
as individuals, and as members of so- which the Church of England wil?” 
Kreg 2 that is, as men, and as citizens ;in towards those of her rege shades 
which dilevent situations, so different sentiments are marked by slight 8 of 
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of difference on speculative points. 
The entreaty 1s founded on the convic- 
tion that they are capable of adorning 
hy their conduct the doctrines of the 
Church, We seldom wish to associate 
with those, whom we think incapable of 
friendly intercourse, or unfit for the 
communication of the charities of life. 

11.—The system of tithes is another 
gstensible cause of disaffection to the 
church. It would be easy to prove that 
tithes are equal in right and antiquity 
to the property of the land. Calculated 
ata teath, they scarcely, in the hands of 
the clergy, amount to a twentieth of the 
produce. They are not, in fact, paid by 
the tenants, who are the loudest in cen- 
sure; they are deducted from the rent. 
It is always observable that tithe-free 
estates are the dearest to the occupier. 

But nothing should be suffered to e- 
clipse the mutual reflection of love and 
hinduess between -the pastors and their 
flocks. In times like the present, when 
the prices of every article of necessity 
are rapidly increasing, it becomes rea- 
sonable that a proportionate augmenta- 
tion should take place in the composi- 
tions, which are generally, and properly, 
made for tithes. This demand, hows 
ever reasonable, occasions discontent ; 
and the mind of the hearer, discontented 
with the preacher, becomes indisposed to 
feceive instruction with docility and 
benefit. Appeals are frequently made 
to courts of law for decisions in tithe 
causes; and, although the verdict is 
generally in favor of the clergy, such is 
the perversity of human nature, that 
those, who have provoked the conten- 
tion by their refusal to comply with an 
equitable proposal, are the most dispos- 
ed to harbour resentment, Proprium est 
humani generis odisse quem leseris. A 
Clergyman, in too many cases, finds 
himself obliged either to sacrifice a 
Considerable portion of a moderate 
Claim, or to incur the harrasing ani- 
mosity, and therefore fail in convincing 
the understanding, in moving the hearts, 
aud directing the conduct of his parishio- 
ners, 

Influenced by a wish to remove these 
Obstructions, some writers on public eco- 
fomy have exercised their sagacity in 


Sugeesting plans fer a commutation of 


tithes. But they have been more atten- 
tive to the exoneration of the land than 
to the permanent interests of the clergy. 

late minister had devised a scheme for 
the redeinption of tithes, which would 
ladéed have accelerated the extinction 
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of the national debs, but would h 
destroyed the } 1s 

> Just indepentence of the 
church, and linportance of the clerical 
character. Wad not his authority been 
counteracted by the reimonstrances of 
some eminent triends of the Establish. 
ment, the clergy of England would pros 
bably have been sunk Into that state of 
degradation, to which French ecclesias- 
tics are reduced. 

The commutation, the most beneficial 
to'all partics, seems to be that of the 
tithe into land, It is more free from 
objection than any other mode, that 
has been proposed ; and its ditliculties 
may be more easily removed than those 
of any other expedient. With proper 
security for) the publicity of the condis 
tions, and for the duration, of the lease 
of a clerical estate, an effectual provision 
would be made for the interest of the 
Church, This principle has been ac- 
knowledyed in practice. It bas placed 
in the hands of the clergy a certaiu 
quantity of glebe-land, which in some 
cases nearly amounts to a sufficient pros 
vision, and which never fails to increase 
the value of a living in a proportion 
greater than the extent of titheabie 
land. In the case of inclosures, the 
clergy almost invariably take their pros 
portion in land rather chan inuthe, And 
the augmentation of small livings by 
Queen Aune’s bounty cannot fully take 
place, unless a piece of land can be 
purchased to the amount of the sum 
allowed,—These are practical arguments 
in favor of this species of clerical pro- 
perty, which, it is presumed, are not 
undeserving of serious attention. 

[II.—A jamentable deficiency exists 
in the salary of many parishes in the 
established church, Many perpetual 
curacies, charged with the care of an 
extensive population, the lands of which 
are in the possession of laymen, yield 
an incdme of less than 301. a year. By 
the official returns of the small hvings 
in England and Wales in 1810, it ap- 
pears that 3,998 are under the value of 
150i. a year. Of these, 

12 do not exceed 10!. ayeaty 
72 ncnenceeee= Us 
191 cncccocccce Mp 
B53 cone cnee cers We 
GSS .o'2c gcgne seca MM 
In the islands of Jersey and Lo 
the parishes of which average et . 7 
2000 inhabitants, all of the © £860 “. 
England, the clergy are ee 4 
residence, conscientians In the discharge 


-. office, and exemplary in their 
of their office, ee conduct. 
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conduct. So attached are the people 
to the performance of their religious 
duties, that more than one thousand 
persons have presented themselves at 
the altar, on the two Easter Sundays in 
a country parish in Jersey, and have all 
received the Sacrament from the hands 
of one clergyman. Nor are the publi¢ 
services of the clergy contined to their 
clerical functions. The invasion of that 
island in 1779 was chiefly defeated by 
the skill of one clergyman, and that of 
1781 by the spirited conduct of ano- 
ther. It is not generally known, but 
the Government should be often re- 
mindgd, that the great tithes constitute 
the salary of the governors, and that 
the clergy are therefore reduced to an 
income very inadequate to their merits. 

The present funds for the increase of 
small livings are incommensurate to the 
magnitude of, the object. The tenths, 
which were originally receivec by the 
High Priest from the Levites, were levied 
by the Pope on ecclesiastical livings, 
and, after the reformation, fell, together 
with the first fruits, to the crown. These 
funds were, by the pious munificence 
of Queen Apne, appropriated to the 
increase of small livings. But the 
amount of these, fixed in the reign of 
Edward I, is at present little more than 
nominal. The abolition of the first 
fruits would relieve the clergy from a 
burden, which in the case of small livings. 
is often borne with diticulty. Instead 
of a tenth, if a twentieth of the net 
produce of tithes were impartially levied, 
every living would soon be provided 
with a decent subsistence. But this 
could not be done with justice, unless 
some equivalent advantages, or some 
proportionate exemptions, were granted 
to the clergy.—If no clergyman under- 
took the care of more than one church 
with double, or of two with single, duty, 
the salary of perpetual curacies in the 
patronage of laymen would soon he 
raised to a reasonable amount without 
any Episcopal or Parliamentary inter- 
ference, 

IV.—The internal causes of some of 
the difficulties, under which the clergy 
often labor, arise from the changes, 
which time has introduced into the 
exercise of the offices of society, and 
into the mild spirit of our courts of 
Jaw, since the enactment of the eccle- 
siastical canons. The gentleness of. 
Jiberality, of candor, and of conciliation, 
has gradually smoothed the features of 


institutions, in their origi cess 
. 0 
Strict and severe. But ~ .— nly 


Clergymay | 
Sometimes perplexed in the i i 


the letter or the spirit in his practi 
It happens not unfrequently that he 
convinced of the propriety of follow: : 
the canon and the rubric: 


but the fe 
. . °° ar 
of singularity and of obloquy deters him 


from his purpose. The offices of Bap. 
tism, of | Burial, and of the Commy. 
nion, enjow precautions and Conditions 
of which the conscientious observes 
might be involved in legal discussions, 
The wholesome strictness of the primi. 
tive Church, the relaxation of Which jis 
lamented in the rubric to the office of 
Commination, prevented by the fear of 
public exposure the commission of man 
sins, which is tolerated by the false de 
licacy of the age ; which the clergy |a. 
ment, but which they cannot expose 
without the danger of more than eri 
report. 

V.—Anuther inconvenience, to which 
the Establishment is exclusively subject, 
is the difficulties which obstruct the 
erection of new places of worship, 
Among the sectaries, no sooner is the 
want of a Meeting-house suggested, than 
a commodious edifice greets the sight; 
no delay ean arise, if the funds are 
supplied. But the erection of a new 
Church or Chapel demands the previous 
assent of the Bishop, Patron, and the 
Incumbent: and the private interests of 
the two last are sometimes opposed to this 
division, not only of the right of pre 
sentation, but of the income of the be- 
nefice. Chapels are indeed frequently 
built in the metropolis by private spe 
culation ; but these are of partial be 
nefit, tor few persons can be admitted, 
who do not pay for their seats a price 
adequate to the fair expectations of the 
proprietors. The Gospel is not preach 
ed to the poor. And disputes some 
times arise between the incumbent of 
the parish and the proprietors of the 
cliapel, on the appointment of a preach 
er. The proper accommodation oh 
ranks of people on a scale graduated by 
the increase of population cannot %¢ 
committed, consistently with the i 
rests of religion, into any ee 
those of the bishops, whose know . 
of their diaceses, and whose zeal in (he 
cause of Christianity, render them pe 
culiarly qualified for this seamen m 

These causes might perhaps But 
moved by external regulations. ve 
caution and firmness are equally rr 
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sary. The clamors of prejudice and 
suggestions of tempyrising inactivity are 
equally to be disregarded. ! 

The suggestion of the internal im- 
rovements, which might promote the 
consolidation of our ecclesiastical strength, 
by checking religious dissention and 
drawing sectaries into the bosom of the 
church of England, is a delicate sub- 
ject. But firmness and sincerity will 
‘disdain to imitate the conduct o those 
temporisers, Who would gladly see errors 
rectified and abuses removed, but are 
afraid of injuring their private interest 
by proposing a correction. If they 
ever venture to make an inquiry into 
the truth, they come, like Nicodemus, 
in the night; they do not speak openly, 
for fear of the Jews. In this thing 
they desire to be pardoned, if they bow 
down themselves when they go into the 
house of Rimmon. A zealous supporter 
of the church of England will uot be 
swayed by pusillanimous views of inte- 
rest; he will eagerly sacrifice all party 
views and selfish expectations to the 
hope of being instrumental in promoting 
the prosperity of that establishment, on 
which he is convinced that the preser- 
vation of this country depends, 

Behold, I send you forth as sheep in 
the midst of wolves; be you therefore 
wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. 
This advice of the great founder of the 
Christian church to its first ministers 
8 strictly applicable to the clergy of 
the church of England, surrounded not 
ouly by the dangers of external hostility, 
but by perils by their own countrymen, 
by perils among false brethren. 

I.—Tt is a subject of lamentation that 
“i perfect understanding, or a partial 
‘cceptation, of the articles of our church 
should have induced some of the clergy 
(0 adopt the most intolerant and pro- 
scriptive tenets of high Calvinism. They 
arrogate to themselves the exclusive 
utle of Gospel Preachers; but in reality 
they preach not the doctrines of the 
‘ospel, but lay a disproportioned stress 
on the doctrinal parts of St. Paul’s 
‘pistles, without a sufficient regard to 
'S pracucal deductions. An exami- 
ey of the progress of the refor- 
na in this country, and of the ge- 
article neal interpretations of the 
senaniee would direct their faith and 
sae Bs the knowledge and promul- 
cation of the purest tenets and precepts 
of Christianity 


ut this disapprobation of a dange- 
' octrine must not be construed 
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into a recommendation of an o 
extreme. This cold, formal, inanimate 
mode of inculcating mere morality has 
driven many members of the church 
particularly in the lower ranks of life, 
to the conventicles of Calvinists and 
Methodists, where their attention is 
roused, their imagination struck, and 
their passions are excited, by warm 
familiar appeals, not to their TEAS, 
but to their feelings. It is this CAp- 
tivating mode of preaching, 

** Which, without passing thro’ the judg- 

ment, gains 
The heart, and all its end at once attains} 


But the true end of preaching is to 
convince the judgment, as well as to 
touch the heart; to appeal to the un- 
derstanding as well as to the feelings; 
to inculcate the most beneficent duties 
of Christian morality, as weil as the 
most lively principles of Christian faith. 
Jf the history of the opinions and of 
the modes of preaching in this country 
be examined, an undulation will be ob« 
served, sometimes rising to the giddy 
flights of enthusiasm, and sometimes 
sinking to the mere enforcement of moral 
obligations, At some periods the Son 
of God is represented as the only object 
of faith and adoration; in the sermons 
of other times, the name of Jesus is 
scarcely mentioned. It seems that at 
present we are rising from the latter 
extreme; many of the clergy, particu. 
larly of the younger part, have adopted 
a more scriptural illustration of the sub- 
jects of their discourses, and a nearer 
approximation to the unsophisticated 
doctrine of Salvation by Faith, Al- 
though they fail not in general to erect 
on this foundation the edifice of Christian 
works, without which the principle is 
lifeless, and the system miserably dee 
fective, they have been stigmatised by 
the adherents of morality; and the title 
of Gospel or Evangelical Preacher, which 
was originally assumed as 4 badge of 
Christian excellence, is in danger of 
being adopted to denote ‘anaticisim and 
wild enthusiasm. Of this perversion 
of the sense of werds we have instances 
in politics. Thus the terms of loyaly 
and patriotisn have heeo used by the 
calumnies of party in an injurious senses 
the former has been applied to the t iends 
of corruption and abuses; the latter has 
been attributed to the factious and the 
discontentea. Thos Gospel preaching 
has been by some appropriated to the 
extremes of Calvinism and to Metho- 


pposite 


‘sin, We may indulge the hope that 
disin y at om 
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the time will never come, when the 
principles of patriotism and loyalty in 
politics, and of the Gospel in religion, 
will be considered as derogatory to the 
character of a citizen and a Christian. 
When ministers shall cease to be evan- 
gelical ministers, when preachers shall 
no longer be Gospel preachers, then 
shall we be arrived at those disastrous 
times, to which our Saviour alludes, in 
these-remarkable words: When the Son 
of man cometh, shall he find Faith on 
the earth? 

By the union of zeal with that know- 
ledge by which they are so eminently 
distinguished, the clergy of the Church 
of England may check the increase of 
Dissenters. With the patronage of the 
establishment to stimulate their dili- 
gence; with the testimony of approving 
eonscience, if they make a proper use 
of the talent committed to their care; 
witb the hope of drawing the blessings 
of heaven on their endeavors; with the 
certainty that their labor will not be vain 
in the Lord; they may be animated in 
the race of exertion to extend the pure 
and reasonable service of God, and 
adorn the doctrines of the Redeemer. 
So many advantages, external and in- 
ternal; so much dignity in her establishe 
ment, so much soundness in her tenets, 
characterise the church of England, 
that their united power must be almost 
irresistible, if they are urged by her 
ministers with seriousness, fervor, and 
perseverance. But, in the midst of so 
much ‘activity in her opponents, her 
sentinels rnust not slumber at their post ; 
they must, in the words of the prophet, 
stand continually upon the watch-tower 
in the day-time, and be set in their 
wards whole nights. 

Let a clergyman deliver the doctrines 
of the Gospel with fidelity and with 
zeal ;—let him preach Repentance to- 
wards God, and Faith towards our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and inculcate the practice 
of Christian works founded on Christian 
principles ;—let his addresses be made 
ina style adapted to the understandings 
and circumstances of his hearers ;—let 
him not only deliver his exhortations 
from the pulpit, but let him by his pri- 
vate admonition instruct the ignorant, 
appalthe sinner, and reclaim the wan- 
derer ;—let him not only teach, but fa- 
miliarly explain, the catechism to chil- 
dren;—let bim attend to the comfort 
and orderly behaviour of the poor, and 
the judicious application of charities ;— 


het bum visit the sick aud afflicted, aad 
i 


pour the balm of rel; 
into their wounds ;—let him recone; 
divisions ;=let him regulate, a 
encourage, the occasional innotent 1 
creations Gf his people :—let him banis 
moroseness from the service of el 
gion ;—let him prove that her ways “a 
ways of pleasantness, and all her an. 
peace ;—-above all, let his life be a 
transcript of his doctrine ; and be will 
not fear the inroad of sectarian i 
ciples. “il 


In imitation of our annual Visitations, 


vious CORSOlatiog 


the sectarian ministers appoint frequent 
conferences, in which they not only x. 
tend to the exterior forms and interes 
of their establishments, but propose new 
modes of confirming the stability, and 
extending the number, of their Congres 
gations. For the latter object, the 
clergy of England should frequently 
hold social, confidential, meetings, in 
order to discuss,—not the patronage of 
the church,—but the means of preser. 
ving their flocks, the modes of concili 
ating their parishioners, and of turning 
the disubedient to the wisdom of the 
just, the discovery and recommendation 
of useful, and the detection and pro 
scription of dangerous, publications, 
The clergy should assemble with all 
their shades of difference; by this com 
munication of sentiments and collision 
of opinions, the moral preacher would 
adopt a more evangelical manner ot 
instruction, and the evangelical preacbet 
would lay a greater public stress oa 
moral duties. One of the improve 
ments suggested in this beneficial inte'- 
course would be the establishment of 
an evening seivice. It would be found 
that some clergymen, on their pronio- 
tion to extensive parishes in. towns, obe 
serving the afternoon service of tle 
church neglected, and the evening Col 
venticles crouded, have deferred the set 
vice till the evening and have bees 
gratified by a constant influx of devout 
worshippers. The universal na 
of this plan in populous places would . 
attended with many salutary effects. 
would give an opportunity those, 
whose sedentary or laborious rl 
ments require some occasional rela 
ation, to make an excursion 10 the te it 
try after the morning service. bath 
should not be forgotten that the Sa 2 
is not only a day of rest from vt 
business, and a time dedicated to , 
service of religion ; but ge het 
it should be employed in Ub ye 
and useful exercises, which promot 
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purposes of health and recruit the ani- 
mal spirits. It is a time, the use of 
which should give new vigor both to the 
body and to the soul, 

{i.—But the zealous labors of the 
clergy will fail in attaining the great ob. 
‘ects in the view of the church of En- 
gland, unless they become universal. 
To this end, they must be seconded and 
encouraged by the dispensers of eccle- 
siastical patronage. The highest dig. 
nities in the church should be bestowed 
on those, who by precept and example, 
by their theological learning and prac- 
tical piety, by their faith and their works, 
have contributed co extend the kingdom 
of God and the salvation of mankind, 
These are the shining lights who should 
be commissioned, by the sovereign autho- 
rity in the state, to enlighten the world, 
to dispel the mists of doubt, to clear 
the clouds of scepticism, to spread the 
bright effulgence of Revelation before 
the wanderer benighted in the gloom of 
ignorance. In the selection of these, 
neither private favor nor public interest 


should be permitted to operate. Eccle- : 


siastical patronage should never be sub- 
tervient to parliamentary influence. Cone 
nexions with the great by birth or do- 
mestic habits should not be an introduc- 
tion to preferment; still less should ser- 
vices of a civil or political nature be re- 
warded by ecclesiastical dignities. Where 
high birth is united with spiritual en- 
dowments, with scriptural knowledge, 
and exemplary piety, a minister of state 
will act wisely in giving an occasional 
preference. ‘There are now clergymen 
of noble families, whose talents and 
whose virtues claim the highest situations. 
These qualifications are the brightest 
gems, which should adorn the mitre, It 
Is not sufficient that a candidate for ec- 
Clesiastical honors should be eminent tor 
Classical learning. “Even a Huntingford 
tnd a Burgess would not have deserved 
the dignity to which they have been so 
Judicivusiy raised, had they not been 
distinguished for literary and practical 
‘ervices to the cause of religion. It is 
Nut merely the ‘publication of a few 
sermons, such as a person of moderate 
abilities may write, qguales ego vel Clu- 
tienus, that intities him to aspire to the 
highest honors. The prelates of the 
Church of England should combine all 
the great endowments of the head, and 
all the good qualities of the heart, which 
Can adorn human’ nature. They should 
Fxemplity the character drawn by St. 
aul; they should have a zeal of God 


sorting te knowledge they should 

; 1€ stewards of God not 
given to filthy lucre; lovers of hospitae 
lity, lovers of goud men; sober, just 
holy, temperate; holding fast the faithful 
word, that they may be able by sound 
doctrine both to exhort and to convince : 
they should show themselves approved 
unto God; they should, in the emphatical 
words of his present Majesty, ** nog 
only preach Divinity, but act Morality.” 

Mhese strictures are not meant to be 
conned to the highest dignities, “The 
disposal of ali benetices should be founde 
ed on the same conscientious, indepens 
dent principles ; it should have no other 
end in view than the external salvation 
of the souls committed to the care of 
the ministers, the prosperity of the 
church, and the advancement of the 
kingdom of God. If the dispensers of 
preferment disdained to listen to any 
plea bat that of merit in the candidates, 
in the exercise of their sacred privilege, 
men would not enter into the church 
because their interest could raise them 
to benefices and dignities; the applica- 
tion of the reproach of Isaiah to the 
watchmen and shepherds of Israel would 
not be extended tous by the enemies 
of our establishment. No pastors would 
be appointed, but those who do not 
shun to declare all the counsel of God; 
who take heed uato themselves, and to 
all the flock, over which the Holy Ghosg 
has made them overseers, to feed the 
church of God, which he has purchased 
with his own blood. 

As the oracles of God are, in a more 
especial manner, committed to the bi- 
shops, they should be more generally the 
dispensers of ecclesiastical preferment, 
Private patronage .is one of the causes 
of the extension of schism; it is an 
abuse which loudly calis for redress, 
Among the sectaries, @ minister 1s not 
raised to a station of eminence by casual 
connexions with the great, or because 
he has distinguished himself for his civil 
or political exertions In tavar of a pie 
tron; but because he has by his zealous 
efforts extended the celebrity, and in- 
creased the numbers, of his sect. dhe 
spiritual care of their flocks is never 
exposed to sale.—-Private patrons do not 
consider to what an awful responsibility 
they subject themselves; they are not 
aware that they are accountable to the 
great Shepherd of our souls for ~. ne- 
ylect of the Christian flocks, over whom 
it is their duty to appoint attentive and 
faithful pastors. Patronage in the _ 
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of the laity affords a melancholy proof 
that, in this state of imperfection, even 
the most generous passions of men often 
introduce causes of corruption in the 
formation of the most beneficial systems 
of polity. The secular traffic, which 
sometimes perverts the institutions of 
the church, offers a serious ground of 
complaint, and a proper object of re- 
form. This private patronage ought to 
be placed in the hands of the bishops, 
who are the best qualified to investigate 
and to reward the merits of the clergy, 
and who are the most interested in the 
prosperity of the church, and the honor 
of our holy religion. But, as private 
property should not be violated, a sum 
of money should be voted by Parliament, 
aud a fund appropriated for the purchase 
of livings, the presentation of which 
should be vested in the natural guardians 
of the church. Perhaps a certain pro- 
portion might be taken from the pro- 
duce of the yearly tenths, increased in 
a ratio, which has been already sug- 
gested, and employed in the gradual 
compleuon of a plan, which would he 
more beneficial to the fundamental in- 
terests of the country than the most 
successful], political, or financial, ope- 
. ration, 
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AN 

Examination of the Mineralised Remains 

| OF THE 

VEGETABLES ano ANIMALS 

«OF THE 

ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD, 

GENERALLY TERMED 
EXTRANEOUS FOSSILS. 


Br JAMES PARKINSON; 
IN THREE VOLS. 


Tie Third Volume ; containing the Fossil Star. 
"fish, Echini, Shells, Insects, Amphibia, 
Mammalia, &e. 


[The public are deeply indebted to the in. 
' dustry and research of Mr. Parkinson, 
for the investigation of a subject that 
has never ceased to excite curiosity, but 
about which only vague ideas and much 
perplexity have hitherto existed. The 
present volume closes Mr. Parkinson’s 
enquiries, and is not the least interesting 
of the series, because it exhibits on many 
points his general deductions, and tends 
to establish theories which may serve to 
eirect future observation. In extracting from 

is text we render, however, but imperfect 


glish coast, and at the oppo» 
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FOSSIE, CROCODILES, 
ff geo rs fossils were collected in the 
neighbourhood of Honfleur, b the 
Abbé Bachelet, an assiduous nieke 
at Rouen, and were sent, by orders of 
the prefect of the department, to the 
Museum of Natural History! Simiiay 
fossils are also obtained at Havre. The 
were found in a bed of hard limestone 
of a bluish grey color, which becomes 
nearly black when wet, and which is 
found along the shore on both sides of 
the mouth of the Seine, being: in some 
places covered by the sea, and in others 
above its level, even at high water, 

Remains of crocodiles have also been 
found in other parts of France; as, at 
Angers and Mans. Some of these re. 
mains seem to show, that at least one 
of the fossil species above noticed is 
also found in other parts of France be- 
sides Honfleur and Havre. 

The remains of crocodiles have been 
also found in different parts of England; 
but particularly on the coast of Dor- 
setshire, and of Yorkshire, near Whit 
by; in the neighbourhood of Bath; and 
near Newark, in Nottinghamshire. 

Somersetshire, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Bath, the cliffs on 
the Dorsetshire, or Southern, coast, and 
on the Yorkshire, or Northern, coast, 
are the places in this island in which 
the remains of the animals of this tribe 
have been chiefly found, The matrix 3 
which they are found is in general sh 
milar to that which has been already 
mentioned as containing the fossils of 
Honfleur and Havre,—a blue limestone, 
becoming almost black when —_ 
This description exactly agrees with te 
limestone of Charmouth, Lime, ke. a 
Dorsetshire, on the opposite coast 
that of France, 


on which Havre = 
Honfleur are situated. At wy a 
Scarborangh, where these a J ‘ 
also found, the stone 1s indee mh 
what darker than in the former pl - 
but no difference is observable W ; 
can be regarded as offering any of she 
Opposition to the probability phe 
original identity of this stratam, : 
is observed on the Northern - En 


ne 
France, on the opposite ite Norther 
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extremity of the island, Some of the 
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remains are also found in quarries of 
common coarse grey and whitish lime. 
stone. Instances of this kind of matrix, 
for these remains, are observable in 
the quarries between Bath and Bristol. 
The Rev. Mr. Hawker, of Wood- 
chester, in Gloucestershire, possesses, 
perhaps, one of the handsoiest spe. 
cimens of the remains of the crocodile 
that has been found in this island. It 
was found by him in the neighbourhood 
of Bath, and contains great part of the 
bead and of the trunk of the animal, 





THE LARGE FOSSIL ANIMAL OF 
MAESTRICHT. 

The large animal, whose fossil re- 
mains are found in the quarries of 
Maestricht, has been deservedly a fre- 
quent object of admiration; and the 
beautiful appearance which is remains 

ossess, in Consequence of their excel- 
a state of preservation, im a matrix 
which admits of their fair display, has 
occasioned every specimen of this fossil 
to be highly valued. The lower jaw of 
this animal, with some other specimens 
which were presented by Dr. Peter 
Camper to the Royal Society, and which 
are now in the British Museum, are 
ainong the most splendid and interesting 
fossils in existence. 

In 1770, the workmen, having disco- 
vered part of an enormous head of an 
animal imbedded in the solid stone, in 
one of the subterranean passages of 
the mountain, gave information to M. 
lloffman, who, with the most zealous 
assiduity, laboured until he had disen- 
gaged this astonishing fossil from its 
matrix, But, when this was done, the 
fruits of his labours were wrested from 
him by an ecclesiastic, who claimed it 
as being proprietor of the land over 
the spot on which it was found. Hoff- 
man defended his right—in a court_of 
Justice ; but the influence of the Chapter 
was employed against him, and he was 
doomed not only to the loss of this inesti- 
nialile fossil, but to the payment of 
heavy law expences, But in time, 
Justice, M. Faujas says, though tardy, 
at last arrived—the troops of the French 
Republic, secured this treasure, which 
“as Conveyed to the National Museum. 

he length of the cervical, dorsal, 
and lumbar vertebra, appears to have 
heen about nine feet five inches, and 
that of the vertebra of the tail about 
ten feet; adding to which the length 
of the head, which may be reckoned, 
tonsidering the loss of the intermaxillary 


f 


Pi 
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bones, at least at four feet, we ma 

safely conclude the whole length of the 
skeleton of the animal to have a 

proached very nearly to twenty-four 
feet. 

The head is a sixth of the whole length 
of the animal ; a proportion approach- 
mg very near to that of the crocodile, 
but differing much from that of the 
monitor, the head of which animal 
forms hardly a tweilth part of the whole 
length, 

The tail must have been very strong, 
and its width at its extremity oust have 
rendered it a must powertul oar, and 
have enabled the animal to have opposed 
the most agitated waters, as has beea 
well remarked by M. Adrien Camper. 
From this circumstance, and from the 
other remains which accompany those 
of this animal, there can be no doubt 
of its having been an intiabitaut of the 
ocean. 

Taking all these circumstances into 
consideration, M. Cuvier concludes, 
and certainly on fair, if not indisputable, 
grounds, that this animal must have 
formed an intermediate genus between 
those animals of the lizard tribe, which 
have an extensive and forked tongue, 
which include the monitors and the 
common lizards, and those which have 
a short tongue and the palate armed 
with teeth, which comprise the iguanas, 
marbrés, and anolis, This genus, he 
thinks, could only have been allied to 
the crocodile by the general characters 
of the lizards, 

FOSSIL REMAINS OF RUMINANTIA. 

Among the fossils of the British em- 
pire, none are more calculated tu excite 
astonishment than the enormous stags’ 
horns which have been dug up in different 

arts of Ireland, 

Their dimensions, Dr. Molyneux ine 
forms us, were as follow: 


‘ Feet. In. 
From the extreme tip of each 
Date. ce en0ne eeeree . AB 10 10 
From the tip of the right horn 
tO tS TOOL. eee ees ses CD 5 2 
From the tip of one of the inner 
branches to the tip of the : 
opposite branch....- «++ 3 7 


The length of one of the palms, 
within the branches.--. GH 2 6 


The breadth of the same palm, 
within the branches.--. IK 1 104 
DL 1 2 


The length of the right brow 
antler ..-<++<+- erees UI 
A similar pair, found ten feet under 
. » 7 \. was 

nd, im the county of Clare, 
Ss presented 
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presented to Charles the Second, and 
placed in the horn-gallery, Hamptun- 
court, but was afterwards removed into 
the guard-room of the same palace. 

At Ballyward, near Ballyshannon; at 
Turvy, eight miles from Dublin: and 
at Portumery, near the River Shannon, 
in the county of Galway; similar horns 
have been found. In the common-hall 
ef the Bishop of Armagh’s house, in 
Dubliny was a forehead, with two 
grazing large beams of a pair of this 

ind of horns, which, from the magni- 
tude of the beams, must have much 
exceeded in size those of ‘which the 
dimensions are given above. Dr. Mo- 
lyneux states, that, in the last twenty 
yearg, thirty pair of these horns had 
been ‘dug up by accident in this coun- 
try; the observations, also, of several 
Other persons, prove the great frequency 
with which these remains have been 
found in Ireland. 

Various opinions have been entertain- 
ed respecting this animal and its exist- 
ing prototype. This, however, does not 
appear to have been yet discovered; 
and these remains may, I believe, be 
regarded as having belunged to an ani- 
ynal now extinct. 


FOSSIL REMAINS OF CLEPHANTS. 

Numerous remains of elephants have 
been found in Italy; and, although a 
very considerable number of elephants 
were brought from Africa into Italy, 
yet the vast extent through which these 
remains have been found, and the great 
probability. that the Italians, particularly 
the Romans, wuuld have known suf- 
ficient value of ivory, to have prevented 
them from committing the tusks to the 
earth, lead to the belief that by far the 
greater number of these remains which 
have been dug up, have been deposited 
here, not by the hands of man, but by 
the changes which, at least, the surface 
of this globe has undergone, at very 
remote periods. The circumstances, 
indeed, under which many of these have 
been found, afford indubitable proof of 
this fact. 
' In France, where it is well known 
that living elephants have been much 
less frequent, at least ittimes of which 
we have any record, than either in Italy 
or in Greece, their fossil remains have 
been found in a great number of places, 
and in situations avhich prove their de- 
position ata very remote period; The 
whole valley through which the Rhine 
passes, yields fragments of this animal, 


and perhaps more numerous! 
side of Germany than on 
France, Not only in its course but ; 

the alluvia of the several streams wl n 
empty themselves into it, are these ‘ae 
remains also found, Thus Hol! ) 

abounds with them, and even the “ma 
elevated parts of the Batavian Repubiie 
are not exempt from them, 

The whole of Germany and of Swis 
serland appear to particularly abound in 
these wonderful relics, The greater 
number which has been found in thes 
parts is, perhaps, as is observed by M, 
Cuvier, not attributable to their greater 
abundance, but to the number of well 
informed men, capable of making the 
necessary researches, and of report 
the interesting facts they discover, 

As in the banks of the Rhine, so ia 
those of the Danube, do these fossils 
abound. In the valley of Altmuhl isa 
grand deposit of these remains. The 
bones which have been found at Krembs, 
in. Sweden; at Baden, near Vienna; 
in Moravia; in different parts of Hun. 
gary and of Transylvania; at the 
foot of the Hartz; in Hesse; at Hi 
dersheim; all appear to be referable to 
this ‘animal. So also are those which 
are found on the Elbe, the Oder, and 
the Vistula. Different parts of the Bri- 
tish empire’ are not less productive of 
these remains. odes 

In London, Brentford, Harwich, Nor 
wich, Gloucestershire, Staffordslure, 
Warwickshire, Salisbury, the Isle of 
Shepey, and indeed in several other 
paris of Great Britain, have different 
remains of these animals been found. 

When we add to those places which 
have been already enumerated, Scait 
navia, Ostrobothnia, Norway, Iceland, 
Russia, Siberia, Tunis, America, Hlaee 
huetoca, near Mexico; and Ibarra, . 
the province of Quito, near Peru; ‘ 
will appear that there 1s hardly @ par 
of the known world, whuse subterranea 
productions are known to us, MI 
these animal remains have not bee 


found. 

M. Cuvier is satisfied, from “ee 
comparison of several skulls of tbe ee 
Indian and African elephants, that di , 
ent specific characters exist 1D their romge 
tive skulls. In the Indian elephant 
top of the skuil.is raised in @ kind 0 ah 
ble pyramid ; but, in the Alneas vl 
nearly rounded, In the Inc taien 
forehead is concave, and 1 pe dif 
it is rather convex. Several othe 


. be 
ferences exist, not necessary © 


particular 
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Mastodon. 
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articularised, which seem to be fully 
gufticient to mark a difference. of Species, 
A cursory view is suificient to enable 
ys to determine that the ordinary fossil 
teeth of elephants are not o! the African 
species, and it may be further said, 
that the greater number of these teeth 
bear a close resemblance to the East- 
Indian species, showing, on their mas- 
ticating surface, bands of an equal 
thickness through their“ whole length, 
and rudely crenulated. So great, in- 
deed, is the resemblance, that Pallas, 
and most other writers, have considered 
the fossil elephant as being of the same 
species with the Asiatic. 

M. Cuvier, anxious to discover the 
degree of accordance of the fossil ele- 
phant’s skeleton with that of the living 
species, compared the fossil skull found 
in Siberia by Messerschmidt, with those 
of the African and Asiatic elephants. 
The result of his comparison was, that 
in the fossil species the alveoli of the 
tusks are much longer; the zygomatic 
arch is of a different figure; the post- 
orbital apophysis of the frontal bone is 
longer, more pointed, and more crooked ; 
and the tubercle of the os lachrymalis is 
considerably larger, and more project- 
ing. ‘To these peculiarities of the fussil 
skull, M. Cuvier thinks, may be added 
the parallelism of the molares. 

Comparing together the bones of the 
Asiatic and of the African elephant, 
he was able to discever some differences 
between them, as weil as between those 
and some of the fossil bones which he 
possessed, These latter he found, in 
general, approached nearest to those of 
the Asiatic elephant. He concludes 
with supposing that the fossil remains 
are of a species differing more widely 
from the Asiatic elephant than the horse 
does from the ass, and therefore does 
hot think it- impossible but that is might 
have existed in a climate which: would 
ave destroyed the elephant of Tudia. 

It may therefore be assumed as cers 
fain, from the observations of M. Cu- 
vier, that at least one species of ele- 
Phants has existed, of which none are 
how known living; and, should the dif- 
ference of structure which I have point- 
ed out, insome of the fossil teeth, be 
admitted as sufficient to designate a dit- 
erence of species, it may be then said, 
that there exist the fossil remains of, at 

ast, two species of elephants, which 
Were different from those with which we 
are acquainted. 


fom the preceding observations it 


OpT 


ta men that the fossil elephantine 
bi ans, hotwithstanding their resem- 
vance In some respects to the bones of 
the Asiatic elephant, have belonged to 
mF pany species, different from those 

are now known, This circum. 
stance agrees with the facts of the fossil 
remains of the tapirs and rhinoceroses 
which appear to have differed materially 
from the living animals of the same 
genera, The remains of elephants obe 
tained from Essex, Middlesex, Kent, 
and other parts of England, confin . 
the observations of Cuvier, that these 
remains are generally found in the looser 
and more superficial parts of the earth, 
and most frequently in the alluvia which 
fill the bottoms of the vallies, or which 
border the beds of rivers. They are 
generaily found mingled with the other 
bones of quadrupeds of known genera, 
such as those of the shinoceras, OX, 
horse, &c. and frequently also with the 
remaius of marine animals, 

—_—o— 
MASTODON. 

We now come to the examination of 
one of the most stupend:us animals 
known, either in a recent or a fossil 
state; and which, whether we contem- 
plate its original mode of existence, 
or the period at which it lived, our 
minds cannot but be filled with asto- 
nishment. 

The first traces of this. animal are 
sketched in a letter from Dr. Mather, 
of Boston, to Dr, Woodward, in 1712, 
and are transcribed from a work i 
manuscript, entitled Biblia Americana. 
In this work, teeth and bones of pro- 
digious size, supposed to be human, are 
said to have been found in Albany, tt 
New England. About the year 1740, 
numerous similar bones were found 1a 
Nenwcky, on the Ohio, and dispersed 
among the European virtuos. ; 

Many bones of this: animal having 
been found, in 1799, in the State ot 
New York, in the vicinity of Newburgh, 
which is situated on the Hudson, or 
North River, Mr. C. W. Peale, of Phi 
ladelphia, purchased these, with the 
right of digging for the remainder, 

The country in which these remains 
are found is like an imimense plainy 
bounded on every side by mnmense 
mountains. On digging into the moras- 
ses where these bones are found, the 
following strata are generally met withs 
one or two feet of peat, one or two feet 
of yellow marie, with vegetable re- 
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hike ashes; and, finally, a bed of shell- 
marle. It is in the grey marle that the 
bones are chiefly found, 

These remains are also found on this 
side of the three great chains of moun- 
tains, the Aliganys, the North Moun. 
tains, and the Blue Mountains; in the 
anterior parts of Pennsylvania and Ca- 
rolina; and m New Jersey, a few miles 
from Philadelphia. 

From a careful attention. to every 
circumstance, M. Cuvier conceives that 
we have a right to conclude, that this 
great mastodon, or animal of the Ohio, 
did not surpass the elephant in height, 
but was a little longer in proportion ; 
its limbs rather thicker; and its belly 
smaller. It seems to have very much 
resembled the elephant in its tusks, and 
indeed in the whole of its osteologys 
and it also appears to have had a trunk, 
But, notwithstanding its resemblance to 
the elephant, in so many particulars, 
the form and structure of the grinders 
are sufficiently different from those of 
the elephant, to demand its being placed 
in a distinct genus. From the later 
discoveries respecting this animal, he 
is also inclined to suppose that its food 
must have heen similar to that of the 
hippopotamus and the boar, but pre- 
ferring the roots and fleshy parts of 
vegetables; in the search of which spe- 
cies of food it would, of course, be led 
to such soft and marshy spots as he ap. 

ars to have inhabited. It does not, 
Lohater, appear to have been at all 
formed for swimming, or for living much 
in the waters, like the hippopotamus, 
but rather seems to have been entirely a 
terrestrial animal. 


FOSSIL REMAINS OF THE RHINOCEROS, 

There appear to be three living spe- 
cies of rhinoceros: *1. That of India, 
a unicorn, with a rugose coat, and with 
incisors, separated, by a space, from 


the grinders. 2. That of the Cape, 
a bicorn, the skin without ruge, and 
having twenty-eight grinders, and no 
incisors. $8. That of Sumatra, a bi- 
corn, the skin but slightly rugose, thus 
far resembling that of the Cape, but 
having incisive teeth like that of India, 
The fossil remains of the rhinoceros 
have been gencrally found in the same 
countries where the remains of ele. 
plants have been found; but they do 
not appear to have so generally excited 
attention; and perhaps but few of those 
who discovered them were able to de- 
termine to what animal they belonged, 
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Thus a tooth of this animal is deser 
by Grew merely as the tooth 9 
restrial animal; and the remains of - 
animal, found in the neighbourhood 
Canterbury, were supposed to ha 
0 Rave be. 
—S the hippopotamus, 

i ELartzberg, in the princinal; 
Grubenhagen My Quediinbes he 
stadt, the borders of the Rhine, Maen 
Strasbourg, the neighbourhood of Co, 
logne, Westphalia, numerous parts of 
France, and in several parts of Great 
Britain, have the remains of the rhino. 
ceros been found. In Siberia these 
remains have been found in considera. 
ble quantities. Pallas, whose researches 
have been particularly directed to this 
part of the world, made the astonish. 
ing discovery of a complete rhinoceros, 
still covered by its skin, and buried ig 
the sand on the borders of the river 
Wiluji. 

From several fragments of bones 
which I met with in the Essex bank, 
I was also led to suppose that the re 
mains of some other very large animal, 
hesides those of the elephant and elk, 
bad been here imbedded. 

My friend Mr. Fisher, whose kindness 
I have already had occasion to acknow. 
ledge, was so obliging as to procure for 
me five teeth, which had been found at 
Fox-bill, in Gloucestershire, with some 
fragments of bones. The fragments of 
bones were too small to allow of any 
decision respecting them. One of the 
teeth was of the elephant; and the 
other four were molar teeth of the upper 
jaw of the rhinoceros, and had suffered 
a very considerable degree of decom- 
position. Their size was more than 
double that of the tooth depicted above; 
but their grinding surfaces had sufle 
very considerable injury. 

CUVIER’S DEDUCTIONS. | 

“ These different bones are buried al- 
most every where, in nearly similar 
beds: -they are often blended with some 
other animals resembling those of | 

resent day. 
. These beds are generally Toose, 
either sandy or marly; and always 
neighbouring, more or less, © ' 
surface. : 

‘¢ It is then probable, that these ae 
have been enveloped by the a 
by one of the last, catastrophes 0 
lobe. 
te In a great number of places be : 
are accompanied by the accum» 
remains of marine animals; but ‘ph 
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Places, which are less numerous, there 
are none of these remains :. sometimes 
the sand or marl, which covers them, 
contains only fresh-water shells. 

‘* No welleauthentivated account proves 
that they have been covered by regular 
beds of stone, filled with sea-shelils ; 
and, consequently, that the sea has 
remained on them, undisturbed, fur a 
long period. 

‘«« The catastrophe which covered them 
was, therefore, a great, but transient, in- 
undation of the sea. 

“ This inundation did not rise above 
the high mountains; for we find no ana- 
logous deposits covering the bones, nor 
are the bones themselves there met 
with, not even in the high valleys, un- 
less in some of the warmer parts of 
America. 

“ These bones are neither rolled nor 
joined in a skeleton, but scattered, and 
in part fractured, They have not then 
been brought from afar by inundation, 
but found by it in places where it has 
covered them, as might be expected, if 
the animals to which they belonged had 
dwelt in these places, and had there suc- 


-cessively died. 


‘* Before this catastrgphe, these ani- 
mals lived, therefore, in the climates in 
which we now dig up their bones: it 
was this catastrophe which destroyed 
them there; and, as we no longer find 
them, it is evident that it has annihilated 
those species. The northern parts of the 
globe, therefore, nourished formerly spe- 
cies belonging to the genus elephant, hip- 
popotumus, rhinoceros, and tapir, as well 
as to mastodon, genera of which the four 
first have no longer any species existing, 
except inthe torrid zone; and, of the last, 
none in any part.” 
®AVERNS IN GERMANY AND HUNGARY, 

CUNTAINING FOSSIL BONES. 

Among the most remarkable of these 
caverns are those of Gaylenreuth, on the 
confines of Bayreuth, The opening to 
these, which is about seven feet and a 
half high, is at the foot of a rock of lime- 
Stone of considerable magnitude, and in 
us eastern side. Immediately beyond 
tle opening is a magnificent grotto, of 
about three hundred feet in circumfere 
€nce, which has been naturally divided 
by the form of the roof into four caves. 
the first is about twenty-five feet long 
aud wide, and varies in height from nine 
bo eighteen feet, the roof being formed 
tuto irregular arches, Beyond this is the 
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second cave, about twenty-eight feet 
long, and of nearly the same width and 
—_ with the former, 

ow and very rugged e, the 
roof of which is ‘ean & mide 
pieces of rocks, leads to the third grotto * 
the opening into which is a hole three 
feet high and four feet wide. This yrotto 
1S More regular in its form, and is about 
thirty feet in diameter, and nearly rounds 
its height is from five to six feet, This 
grotto is very richly and fansastically 
adorned by the varying forms of its sta- 
lactitic hangings. The floor is also coe 
vered with a wet and slippery glazing, in 
which several teeth and jaws appear te 
have been fixed. 

From this grotto commences the de- 
scent to the inferior caverns. Within 
only about five or six feet an opening in 
the floor is seen, which is partly vaulted 
over by a projecting piece of rock. The 
descent is about twenty feet; and occas 
sioned to M. Esper and his companions 
some little fear lest they should never re- 
turn, but remain to augment the zoolithes 
contained in these terrific mansions. 
This cavern was found to be about thirty 
feet in height, about fifteen feet in width, 
and nearly circular; the sides, roof, and 
flour, displaying the remains of animals. 
The rock itself is thickly beset with teeth 
and bones, and the floor is covered with 
a loose earth, the evident result of animal 
decomposition, and in which numerous 
bones are imbedded. 

A gradual descent leads to another 
grotto, which, with its passage, is forty 
feet in length, and twenty feet in height. 
Its sides and top are beautifully adorned 
with stalactites. Nearly twenty feet further 
is a frightful gulf, the opening of which is 
about fifteen feet in diameter ; and, upon 
descending about twenty feet, another 
grotto, about the same diameter with the 
former, but forty feet in height, is seen. 
Here the bones are dispersed about ; and 
the floor, which is formed of animal earth, 
has great numbers of them imbedded in 
it. The bones which are bere found 
seem tu be of different animals; but in 
this, as well as in the former caverns, 
perfect and unbroken bones are very sel. 
dom found. Sometimes a tooth is seep 
projecting from the solid rock, through 
the stalactitic covering, showing that 
many of these wonderful remains may 
here be concealed. A specimen of this 
kind, which I from Gaylenreuth, 
is rendered particularly interesting, by 
the first molar _ of the lower jaw, 
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with its enamel quite perfect, rising 
through the stalactitic mass which invests 
the bone. In this cavern the stalactites 
begin to be of a larger size, and of a more 
columnar form. 

Passing on, through a smail opening in 
the rock, a small cave, seven feet long 
and five feet high, is discovered: ano- 
ther small opening, out of which leads to 
another small cave ; from which a sloping 
descent leads to a cave twenty-five feet in 
height, and about half as much in its di- 
ameter, in which is a truncated colum- 
nar stalactite, eight feet in circumfer- 
ence. 

A narrow and most difficult passage, 

twenty feet in length, leads from this 
cavern to another, five and twenty feet in 
height, which is every-where beset with 
teeth, bones, and stalactitic projections. 
This cavern is suddenly contracted, so as 
to form a vestibule of six feet wide, ten 
long, and nine high, terminating in an 
opening close to the floor, only three feet 
‘wide and two high, through which it is 
necessary to writhe with the body on the 
ground. ‘This leads into a small cave, 
eight feet high and wide, which is the 
pomeee into a grotto twenty-eight feet 
ligh, and about three and forty feet long 
and wide. Here the prodigious quantity 
of animal earth, the vast number of 
teeth, jaws, and other bones, and the 
heavy grouping of the stalactites, pro- 
duced so dismal an appearance, as to 
lead Esper to speak of it as ‘a perfect 
model for a temple for a god of the dead. 
Here hundreds of cart-loads of bony re- 
mains might be removed, pockets might 
be filled with fossil teeth, and animal 
earth was found to reach to the utmost 
depth to which they dug. A piece of 
.Stalactite, being here broken down, was 
found to contain pieces of bones within 
it, the remnants of which were left im- 
bedded in the rock. 

From this principal cave is a very nar- 
row passage, terminating in the last cave, 
which is about six feet in width, fifteen 
in height, and the-same in length. In 
this cave were no animal remains, and 
the floor was the naked rock. 

Thus far only could these natural se- 
pulchres be traced; but there is every 
reason to suppose that these animal re. 
mains were disposed through a greater 
part of this rock. 

Whence could this immense quantity 
of the remains of carnivorous animals 
have been collected, ig a question which 


waturally arises; but the difficulty of ans 
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mountable, be almost insuy 
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FOSSILS CONSIDERED tw 


WITH THE STRATA IN 
ARE CONTAINED, 


For calling the attention 
to this mode of directing re — 
we are much indebted to Mr. Willian 
Smith, who, long since, not only pointed 
out the necessity of ascertaining the fos 
sils belonging to each particular stratum 
but also collected and preserved, for the 
information of others, specimens of nu- 
merous Stratay with some of their peculiar 
fossils, 

Without the hope of making any im- 
portant addition to our knowledge of 
these subjects, but mefely with the wish 
of showing how beneficial our inquiries 
may prove when thus connected, [ will 
endeavour to asceriain the proper strata 
of some of the fossils mentioned in this 
work. To perform even this, 1 must 
avail myself of the observations made by 
the gentleman above-mentioned, and by 
Mr, John Farey, author of several excels 
lent essays on Stratitcation, To Mr, 
Farey I acknow!edge considerable obliga- 
tions for his exgeedingly liberal and un 
reserved .communications on subjects 
connected with these inquiries. 

According to the actual observations of 
Mr. Smith, as given by Mr. Farey, in his 
General View of the Agriculture and 
Minerals of Derbyshire, vol. I. p. 111, 
the following are the upper strata which 
have been discovered in this island, 
disposed in the order in which they 
occur. 

1. Sand. : 

2. Clay, with septaria. ss, 

3. Sead, with shells, varying in thick- 
ness and in mixture with other 
stances, 

4. Soft chalk with flinty nodules. 

5. Hard chalk. 

6. Chaik me 

7. Aylesbury limestone. 

8. Sand ve es strata, In one of #hich 
is a dark-coloured shelly limestone, ¢ 
Sussex marble. ‘ 

9. Woburn sand, in which is a straw 


i h. 
of fuller’s eart — called. the cunch 
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10. A thick 
clay. | 
11. Bedford limestone. 
12. A thick oe ‘ & 
13. stone of Barnack, &% , 
14. laons and grey slate of Stuns 


field, Colley Water, &c. 45, Sand. 
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15. Sand. 

16. Bath free-stone. 

47. Sand and clays, 

18. Maidwell limestone. 

19. Lias clay, containing the blue and 
white Lias limestone. 

20, Sand. 

21, Red marl. 

Beneath these follow the grit-stones 
and coal shales, and the alternating lime- 
stones and toadstones. Parts of these 
inferior strata appear to have beeu so 
raised and so denudated of their superin- 
cumbent strata, by some astonishing 
power, in Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and 
other adjacent counties, as to give the 
opportunity of examining the out-crop, 
or appearance on the surface, of these 
strata, which were originally covered by 
all the strata which have been enumerat. 
ed above. The last discovered, entro- 
chal, limestone of Derbyshire, must have 
originally lain, according to Mr. Farey’s 
calculation, three miles perpendicularly 
lower than the upper part of the chalk 
strata, 

The entrochal limestones of Derby- 
shire, &c. have their antiquity manifested 
by their original deep situation, and 
by the peculiar fossils which they cun- 
lain, 

Above these strata are those of the 
alternating coal shales and gritstones ; 
and on these is disposed a stratum of 
red marl, Over this is a stratum of sand; 
but neither in this nor the preceding 
Stratum does it appear that any fossils 
have been noticed. 

The lias clay is the next superior stra- 

tum, and contains beds of limestone 
called the blue and the white lias lime- 
stone, 
_ The fossils of this stratum are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and some of thein are 
again seen in some of the superior strata: 
but the characters of the greater part 
are such as to point them out de- 
cidedly as peculiar to this stratum. 

fu this stratum the fossil shells are ex- 
ceedingly numerous: particularly ammo- 
nié@, nautilite; terebratulite, gryphite, 
mytulite, mudiolite, spondylite, trigo- 
nite, belemnite, and the large donuz- 
Jormed bivalve. In this stratum are also 
fouad fish of an unknown genus, with 
‘A'ge square scales, and several species of 
destudo, Lacerta, &c. 

linmediate ly above this stratum is a 
hue marl-stone, called the Maidweil 
limestoae, with the fossils of which | ain 
unacquainted. Nor am I able to speak 
*.4 more information of a great numbgs 


Fossil oyster. 


and thickness of sands and clays which 
he over the Maidwell limestone. 

To these succeed the Bath free-stove 
strata, which may be traced in their 
range through the island, The upper 
part is a white or light-grey limestone ; 
beneath which is the oolithe, or rowe 
stone, and under this a considerable 
thinkness of very light-colored free-stone, 
then sand and ciays, and a free-stone of 
various hues of yellow and red, 

The fossils of this strata are chiefly 
bivalve shells, of which generally only the 
casts or the impressions remain, 

Above these is a sand stratum, and in 
this is the limestone and grey slate strata 
of Stunsfield, Colley Weston, Chippen- 
ham, &c, In this stratum, the discoidal 
echinite abound, as well as the trigenita 
and be/emnite. In this strata are also 
found pinnita, crenatulita, and the fluc 
But the fossils which are 
here most abundant are the bu/fonita, and 
other parts of the palates and the teeth 
of fishes. 

On these strata lies the rag-stone, 
which has been employed for most of the 
ancient well-preserved buildings im the 
eastern part of the island. Tis stone 
is formed of small bivalves, chiefly 
amonite. 

Above this is a thick clay, on which is 
the limestone called the Bedlord lime 
stone; in which are found smail gry- 
phite, belemnite, ostréita, pectinte, 
minute crenatulite, pinmite, a lew ir 
gonite, the uncommonly marked bivalve, 
and various other shells. , 

Immediately over this is a stratuin of 
clay called clunch clay, from the beds of 
clunch, a soft chalk-like stone, which i 
found towards the top of it. Ammonile, 
large gryphite, belemnte, and various 
bivalves, are found in this stratum. 

Above this is the Woburn sand, cone 
taining in its lower parts fragments of 
silicified wood. To this succeed several 
sand strata and clays, and in one of these 
a thin bed of the shelly limestone called 
Sussex marble. Above this is the Ayles- 
bury limestone containing large ammonite, 
eryphita, &C. - 

& ein 3 disposed the chalk marl. 
The lower or hard chalk rests on the 
chalk marl, and acquires m different 
parts different degrees o! hardness, ora 
ing in some places a white free-stone, 
and in others a softer fire-stones This 
rds ststking mstances of the 

fact, first nouced by Mr. Sane, . 
Certain orgame remains being * a 
iy, and coly jogid lodged am, penne 
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strata. The chief fossils which are 
found in this stratum are ammonite of 
a tolerably large size; and a smaller 
species of an oval form, different from 
those found in any other strata. 

Immediately on this stratum is placed 
that of the soft chalk, containing silex 
m the state of said with interposed 
layers, and large, interspersed, and ir- 
regular nodules of black flint. The 
fossils of this stratum differ in a very 
remarkable degree from those of all 
the inferior strata. 

On this chalk is deposited a thick 
Stratum of white sand, over which is a 
sand of a darker color, and above this 
various thin strata, or patches, of marl, 
Shells, sandstone, coarse limestone; frag- 
ments of shells, pebbles, &c. 


MOSAIC CREATION. 

Even from this sliglit and imperfeet 
sketch it appears that the formation of 
the exterior part of this globe, and the 
creation of its several inhabitants, must 
hhave been the work of a vast length of 
time, and must have been effected at 
‘several distant periods, 

Jn the first of these periods, the gra- 


‘nitic and other primary rocks were se- 


parated from the water, That. this se- 
paration took place, as is stated im the 
scriptural record, previous to the creation 
of vegetables and aninals, is evident, 
from no remains of any organised sub- 
stance having been ever found in any of 
these substances. 

_ In the next period we are informed, 
by scripture, that the creation of vege- 
fables tovk place. Almost every cir- 
¢€umstance in the situation and dispo. 
sition of coal accords with this order 
of creation; excepting that in many of 
the coal measures, the alternating lime- 
stones are full of the remains of shells, 
But on the other band it must be ob- 
served, that,as the formation of coal 
may have taken place soon after the 
creation of vegetables, and have con. 


‘tinued even to a very late period, so, 


consequently, the accompanying strata 
may vary materially as to their contents. 
Jn the later formation, the remains of 
‘Marine animals may be expccted to be 
met with; but in the earliest formation, 
that which is found on granite, and acs 
companied by porphyry, green-stone, 
Ac. it is probable that no remains of 
anials would be found, and fair proof 
would be yielded, of an accordance, in 
this instance, between the order 
ereatron as related by Mosés, and tie 


of of ever thes 
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order in which the invest! 
earth are disposed. sting strata ofthe 
_ The creation of the succeeding pe. 
riod, according to the Scriptural rela, 
tion, was that of the inhabitants of the 
water and of the ar. In agreement 
with this order of creation, are the 
contents of all the numerous strate 
lying above those already mentivned: 
including the blue clay which we have 
seen disposed in many places almog 
at the surface. In all these strata no 
remains are to be found but those of 
the inhabitants of the waters; excepti 
those of birds which exist, though rare. 
ly, in some particular spots, But in 
none of these strata has a single relis 
been met with which can be supposed 
to have belonged to any terrestriak 
animal, 

In the next period it is stated, that 

the ‘beasts of the earth, cattle, and 
every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth, were made. The agreement of 
the situations in which the remains of 
land animals are found with this stated 
order of creation, is exceeding exact; 
since it is only the surface, or in some 
superficial stratum, or in comparatively 
some lately formed deposition, thar 
any remains of these animals are to 
be found. 
_ The creation of man, we are inform 
ed, was the work of the last periode 
and in agreement with bis having been 
created after all the other tmbhabitants 
of the earth is the fact, that not a single 
decided fossil relic of man has been 
discovered, 

This last circumstance will be con 
sidered by many as contradictory of 
the account of the deluge, by which 
the earth, with man, was said to havé 
been destroyed; since in the me 
of the deluged world man might / 
expected to be found in oubterran 
situations. The fact however is) (ils 
although no remains of man are foot 
the surface of — — poe in 
habited by man, displays, e¥ 
present bis: manifest and decided mart 
of the mechanical agency of "ie 
currents of on : he 
gle stratum of ail those “¢ 
been mentioned which does not eshibi 
undeniable proofs of 1ts re . 
broken, and even dislocated, y acted 
tremendous power, which _* pla- 
with considerable violence rane strat 
net, since’ the \ deposition ° 
, e Jarest formation. 


‘FRE END. GENERAL 
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ABERNETHY, 

J. 70 
Abrahams, E. 168 
Acton, J.C. 485 
Adam, B.andE. 70 
Adams, P. ib. 
Adams and Mes- 

siter, ib. 
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